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CHAPTER XII. (CoNnTINVED). 


“ Ts it not ?” says Lovelace, stung more deeply 
than he would have believed possible. “If you 
mean to you, that may be true; but to me it isa 
matter of supreme importance. I feel as if noth- 
ing else in the world was of importance, com- 
pared to it ; and I hoped—TI believed—” 

He stops short, seeing that he has gone too far; 
for now like a flash, pride and anger came to 
Roslyn’s aid, She turns her, eyes on him, and he 
sees in their expanding glow that he has failed in 
what he ‘wanted to draw from her. Many women, 
as he is well aware, would have cried out an- 
guish-stricken, “ I, too, love—is there no hope for 
us?” But this girl is not made of such stuff. 
Were what she suffers ten-fold greater, she has 
the courage and strength to say : 

"You hoped ‘and believed that it would be of 
supreme importance to me, also? Iam glad to 
tell you that you are mistaken. It is not your 
fault that it is not so—-[ am aware of that—bat I 
am quite able to wish you. much happiness, and 
to ‘be very certain that your feeling for myself 
will not long disturb your peace,”’ 

It is the simple instinct of pride and _self-re- 
spect which gives her power to say this, but if the 
most subtle knowledge of man’s nature had _dic- 
tated it, she could not have spoken better. To 
Lovelace, she is at this moment irresistible—her 
spirited indifference giving the last touch of fasci- 
nation to the charm she has for him. 

“I do not deserve your reproach,” he says, 
“ for I am glad that I have not involved you in 
my miserable suffering. I had not thought, of 
danger when I met you first, nor did I realize 
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that I loved you until very lately—too lately to 
draw back from the peril. Indeed, some peril is 
so sweet, that. a man can ask nothing better than 
to perish in it.” 

“ But a man of honor has no right to draw 
others into peril,’ says: Roslyn, proudly. ‘ I do 
not mean to reproach you—nor is there any need 
to do so—but I cannot. forget much that it seems 
you have forgotten.” 

“1 have forgotten nothing,” he answers, “ If 
Lhave let my love speak in glance and voice, if 
I have sought your society and made you feel that 
your presence was the highest good in life to me, 
how could I help it? I never knew, I never 
dreamed, that I could feel for any woman what I 
feel for you; but I could as soon let the blood 
out of my veins as alter the fact now,” 

The passionate sincerity of his tone affects the 
girl as nothing to which she has listened has ever 
done. She is trembling from head to foot, and 
she feels that the scene must. end, or she cannot 
answer for her self-control, The desire to escape 
is the one overmastering desire of which she is 
conscious, and she rises to her feet as she says : 

“I do not think I care to listen to such words, 
They mean nothing—or, rather, they mean 2a 
breach of honor, after what you have told me. 
It, seems strange that I should need to reniind 
you of what I thought every gentleman felt, that 
honor must,be held before all things. | Even 
if—if I loved, you, I should say that, ‘There is, 
indeed, nothing else to say. Now will you be 
kind enough to return to the Stanhopes’ and let 
me go home alone? I should prefer it.” 

“ But’ why?) Why should you banish me ?” 
he says imploringly. ‘ Nothing is different from 
what it was, before—I have only told you what 
you must have known.” 

“ Nothing different from what it was before ?” 
she repeats, ‘“ What? You telime in the same 
breath that you love me, and that you are. en- 
gaged to your cousin, and you think I could have 
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so little perception of what is fitting, so little self, 
respect, as to suffer matters to go on as have 
done? No, Mr. Lovelace, your amusement is at 
an end. I shall not decline to see you if you 
come to the house—for that would render,expla- 
nation necessary—-butl hope you will n me 
often; apd I think th the best thing you ao | 
is to go awhy” 

“ Are you in cunahe? Do you mean it?” he 
says, in the tone of one moved to the quick. 

“Can I fail to mean it?” she answers, lifting) 
her head, “It seems to me it is the only honor- 
able thing to do. I take it for granted that you 
wish to do what is honorable, eye at this late) 
day.” 

Certainly, in the experience of most of us, “ it 
is the unforeseen which happens ;” but never has 
the truth of the proverb been so clearly illustrated 
to Lovelace, as at the present moment. Least of 
all things which he had foreseen, was such a 
spirit as this in Roslyn; and in his surprise and 
perplexity, he feels that it is better to let her go 
than to attempt to detain her in her present mood. 
Uncovering, therefore, he says : 

“ T cannot defend myself; but perhaps you may 
think of me more kindly and justly after a time. 
At least, if I have been wrong, it is I who will 
suffer the penalty. Will you not say good-bye, if 
I may not go with you? Will you not give me 
your hand? It is surely no crime to love you!” 

But she does not answer, and she does not give 
her hand. She turns, instead, and flies away like 
one who seeks a haven of safety. Where she is 
going, or what doing, she does not know until 
she finds, herself at the familiar garden gate. 
Then she looks round half. bewildered, as “if 
questioning whether all that has so recently 
passed is not a dream, and as one rousing to 
consciousness out of stupor, cries : 

“ Thank God, I did not let him know !” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


MR. STANHOPE AMUSES HIMSELF. 


It chances that while Lovelace has been in the 
woods with Roslyn, Mr. Stanhope having ‘some 
reason of business or pleasure to go into Kirton, 
and not thinking it worth while to order a horse 
of his own while one stands ready saddled before 
him, has mounted the animal which Lovelace 
left, and gone into the town. 

This trifling event would not be worth record- 
ing—although it is the occasion of much impa- 
tience on the part of Lovelace, when he returns, 
to find that his horse has vanished—but for the 
consequences flowing therefrom, and flowing very | 
immediately. Having transacted his business, 
Mr, Stanhope is briskly riding out of Kirton in 





the yellow light of sunset, when to his great sur- 


in sharply turning a street corner, he finds 
Gist ty nd side of Colonel Duncan, who, 


also SA on horseback, is riding out of 


Kir“ 
Denes somes an@ then, 
ve rath gar looks/rat 5 iY on 
Stanhope i: 395) eo 


ne be ee your horsé}eh, Colonel ? It 
is by a mere accident that I happen to be riding 
him. Lovelace called at my house an hour or 
two ago,‘and when he left, wanting to go over to 
Mr. Vardray’s by the foot-path—in order, I sup- 
pose, to keep some tryst with pretty Miss Roslyn 
+he asked me td berid the horse round by a 


‘servant later in the evening. After he left, think- 


ing of something I wanted in Kirton, and this 


-animal being convenient, I mounted him and rode 


in. He goes well—remarkably well.” 

“He is a fine horse,”’ says Colonel Duncan, 
“and Iknow you to be a judge of fine horses, 
Mr. Stanhope.” 

“ Well, yes, I have a little knowledge of horse- 
fiesh,”’ admits Mr. Stanhope modestly, “Not 
much more than your friend, young Lovelace, 
however,”’ he adds with a laugh “He is as 
good a judge of a horse as,of a pretty woman.” 

Colonel Duncan frowns slightly, for this mode 
of talk is as objectionable to him as possible—but 
for the first time it flashes across his mind that 
Mr. Stanhope probably knows much more of his 
“young friend Lovelace,” than he does himself. 
This ignorance would not seem to him a matter 
of any importance, were he only concerned him- 
self, but those words, “keep some tryst with 
prétty Miss Roslyn,” have suggested a fear that 
has come to him more than once before ; that, in 
fact, has been a potent cause in bringing him 
home unexpectedly and unannounced. He has 
an instinct that Lovelace does not, possess the 
high sense of honor, which alone can make it safe 
to trust 4 man in a position of temptation ; and an 
awakening consciousness of this, roused him .out 
of his dull lethargy of pain to the realization that 
he had not acted well in leaving the girl he Joved 
exposed to such adanger. Nowa pang contracts 
his heart—a very unselfish pang—as he thinks, 
“Have I come too late?” and for her sake, he 
proceeds to draw out Mr. Stanhope. 

That gentleman is easily drawn out—reticence, 
unless to serve some end of his own, being by no 
means, one of his characteristics, In. the space 
of fifteen minutes, Colonel Duncan is greatly and 
not encouragingly enlightened, concerning the 
character and antecedents. of the man who is a 
stranger within his gates; and then follows a 
still greater shock, for Mr. Stanhope does not 
hesitate to assert that a regular “love-affair”’ is 


in progress between Lovelace and Roslyn, 

“Tt has not seemed my business to warn any- 
body concerned,’ he says, with a careless shrug, 
“but it is a pity for the girl—a great pity ! 


It is 
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not in the least likely that he thinks of marrying 
her—he can hardly keep his head, financially 
speaking, above water now, and is the last man 
in the world to indulge in the expensive freak of 
marrying a woman for her pretty face—but even 
if he were inclined to marry, he’s not the man I’d 
like to give my daughter to.” 

“But is it likely—have you seen or known of 
anything to make you believe it likely—that Miss 
Vardray has become attached to him?” asks 
Duncan, hating himself for the question, yet feel- 
ing that he must learn all that he can, in order to 
be sure of his ground for future proceedings; and 
being aware that, through Lettice, Mr, Stanhope 
has opportunities of acquiring accurate knowl- 
edge on the subject. 

The other laughs—a slight laugh, but more 
significant than many, words. 

“ You know Lovelace,” he says. ‘ Does it 
strike you as probable that any,girl could hold 
her own against the attentions of a.man as well 
fitted to please women as he is?” 

There is no reply, Colonel Duncan answers 
the question to himself, but it is not an answer he 
is disposed to give Mr. Stanhope, Indeed at this 
point their roads separate, and the former says: 

“If you see Lovelace, I shall feel obliged if 
you will let him know that I haye returned.” 

“ J’ll send him word to that effect. when I send 
the horse,” replies Mr, Stanhope, I am not 
likely to see him again to-day. Good evening,” 

He turns into the road leading to his own 
house, with a cheerful air and light spirit. He 
has done a bit of work which satisfies him very 
well, Many an old grudge has he against Col- 
onel Duncan—such grudges as the black sheep 
of civilization generally have against their white 
brethren—and he feels comfortably conscious that 
he has paid them all off in the news which it was 
his good fortune to communicate. As for Love- 
lace, if he bears no grudge against Aim, neither 
has he any reason to spare him; and since his 
chief delight, from his youth upward, has been in 
the doing of mischief simply for, the sake of mis- 
chief, he is very well pleased with that which he 
has just had the opportunity to do. 

Meanwhile, the man to whom he: has done 
this good turn, has been inwardly execrating him 
almost as heartily as if he had known of it, as he 
sits on the piazza in the twilight, waiting for his 
horse. Lettice has come out to explain the 
absence of the horse, and to do a little duty work 
in the way of entertaining him; but she finds the 
latter very up-hill work, for Mr. Lovelace is dis- 
tinctly and unmistakably in a bad temper. Indeed, 
so marked is this, that it occurs to the shrewd 
young maiden that some deeper reason than that 
which appears on the surface must be the cause 
of it. 

“TI hope you found them all well at Verde- 
vale,” she says with the most innocent air. “I 





have, not. seen any of the, family for a day or 
two.” 

**T have not been to Verdevale,’’ answers Mr. 
Lovelace, quite shortly. 

* Ah, you met Roslyn, then 2?” she says; in the 
tone. of one drawing a natural and inevitable 
conclusion. 

Loyelace is very much. inclined to, exclaim, 
“Why the mischief should you suppose that?” but 
some vague idea of the courtesy due to a woman 
interferes to prevent the speech, and he reflects 
that there would be no good i» denying that he 
met Roslyn, since: it is so easy for Lettice to dis- 
cover that he did. Therefore he answers, with 
more than a shade of irritation in his tone: 

“ Yes, I met Miss Vardray.”’ 

“ And she did not come back with you to,see 
me!” says Lettice, ignoring the irritation, “I 
consider that very mean on her part—unless you 
stopped her in order to enjoy her socicty all to 
yourself,’’ 

“ We took a short walk,” says Lovelace stiffly, 
“and then she returned to Verdevale, while I 
decided to come back here for my horse,”’ 

“ I am sorry you should have to wait for him,” 
says Lettice—while her thoughts are busy with 
the problem thus set before her, Something is 
plainly the matter—something which has ruffled 
the equanimity of Lovelace to a most unusual 
degree. ‘Can things have gone so far that he is 
forbidden to visit Roslyn, and is making ,a con- 
venience of us in order to meet her?” she thinks. 

While she is pondering this question, Lovelace 
rises to his feet with an exclamation of relief. 
“‘ There he is at last!’’ he says~andgoes hastily 
forward, as Mr. Stanhope comes riding up to the 
door, 

“* What, my dear fellow, are you here ?” says 
that gentleman cheerily. “ Why, this is quite 
unexpected. Was Miss Roslyn not at home?” 

“I decided to return for my horse,’’ replies 
Lovelace brusquely—‘ and I have had to wait a 
considerable time for, him,’’ 

“ Sorry to hear it,’”’ says Mr, Stanhope carelessly, 
“ but I bring you some news in return for having 
borrowed him without leave. I met Colopel 
Duncan as I was leaving Kirton, and had the 
pleasure of riding a mile or so with him. He 
asked me, if I saw you again, to let you know that 
he has gone on to Cliffton.” 

*« Indeed !’’ says Lovelace, without any indica- 
tion of surprise. He feels little interest in the 
announcement, for Colonel Duncan may come or 
may go as far as he is concerned now. He 
mounts his horse almost as soon as Mr. Stanhope 
has. dismounted, and, with scant adieux, rides 
away. 

“ He was in a very bad temper at not finding 
his horse, papa,’ says Lettice quietly, as her 
father comes on the piazza where she sits. 

*‘ Very likely, my dear,” replies Mr. Stanhope 
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calmly. “ He isa young gentleman much given 
to bad tempér when things do not suit him—but 
what brought him back, when he said that he did 
not mean to come ?” 

“I don’t know,” answers Lettice, the prudent. 
“ He only mentioned that he met Roslyn and 
took a walk with her.” 

“ And she sent him back here!’ says Mr. 
Stanhope with a laugh. “She is a sensible girl, 
and knows how to keep things smooth at home. 
But I think Mr. Lovelace will have some good 
reason for bad temper before long,” he adds 
with a complacent nod, as he walks into the 
house. 

A prophet could not have spoken more truly, 
for Lovelace has reason’ for very bad temper 
indeed, before he is many hours older. Colonel 
Duncan is # man without the faintest power of 
simulation, and it would be impossible for him to 
meet his kinsman as if no change had come over 
his feelings toward him, when in reality he is 
filled ‘with wrath and indignation. In his first 
greeting, Lovelace sees tokens of this, and divines 
what is to follow—what does follow speedily. 
Duncan is not a man of many words, so the re- 
proach, when it comes, is keen, the charge direct. 
It’s very directness makes it almost impossible to 
evade it, were Lovelace disposed to do so, But 
he is not. Tonight, at least, he is reckless, ready 
to avow the worst, ready to say, “ If this be trea- 
son, make the most of it!” And, as is natural, 
his ¢andor disarms the elder man somewhat. 
What can he reply to such a med culpa plea as 
this ? 

“ Yes,” says Lovelace, “ your instinct, or your 
information, is correct. I have behaved like a 
scoundrel, | suppose—and you may call me one 
if you like. That is, I have fallen in love with 
Miss Vardray, and I have made love to her—the 
last, however, not until I told her the whole truth. 
I told her that I was engaged, but that I had the 
misfortune to love her; and she told me scorn- 
fully, that the information did not interest her in 
the least. That is how the matter stands: so you 
see that I am the only injured person—which 
oyght to be, no doubt, a solid and substantial com- 
fort to me, but is rather the reverse ; for if she had 
acknowledged that she loved me, I should as cer- 
tainly break my engagement with my cousin, as I 
stand here now.” 

“ And do you think that would be honorable 
conduct ?” asks Colonel Duncan. 

“Who can tell?” replies the other. “It is 
hard,-sometimes, to know where honor lies. It 
strikes me that it would lie rather in marrying a 
woman who loves: mé and: whom I love, than in 
making a cold-blooded marriage of convenience.” 

“You should have considered the cold-blooded- 
ness of a marriage of convenience before engaging 
yourself to make it. ‘A matrimonial engagement 
once made, is something form which no man of 





honor can recede, Roslyn Vardray is not the 
girl I believe her to be, if she did not tell you 
that.” . 

“ She did tell me so—with the most unmistaka- 
ble emphasis,” says Lovelace. “ But—she did 
not deny that she loves me; and what a woman 
does not deny, she almost affirms. That is my 
only hope.” 

“ You have no right to talk of hope while your 
engagement binds you,”’ says Colonel Duncan, 
sternly. “Remember that it was I who intro- 
duced you into the Vardray household, and there- 
fore I feel myself accountable for your conduct— 
I should feel it in the ease of any girl, but espe- 
cially do T feel it with regard to Roslyn, for whom 
I have always entertained a peculiar affection. ‘I 
insist, I have a right to insist, that you do not see 
her again under present circumstances. If you 
choose to break your engagement, you can then 
yo to her as 2 free man, and see what she will say 
to’ youbut #ow I am determined to shield her 
from bitterness of any kind, and I repeat that you 
must go away without seeing her again.” 

“1 am by no means sure that you have a right 
to insist upon it,” says Lovelace coolly; “but it 
is pretty much what I have myself determined to 
do. Only”—he pauses an instant—“ I hardly 
see how breaking my engagement will bring me 
mtich nearer to her; for, placed as I am, I confess 
that it would be simple madness for me to think 
of marrying a portionless wife.” 

“ And will you tell me,’’ says Colonel Duncan, 
with deep, concentrated indignation, “ why you 
did not think of this before uttering a word of love 
to a portionless girl ?” . 

“ Because the utterance came like the love it- 
self, without thought,”’ answers Lovelace. “Some 
impulses are beyond a man’s control.” 

“ Beyond some men’s control,” says. Colonel 
Duncan dryly—and there abruptly ends the con- 
versation. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


TAKING COUNSEL. 


Colonel Duncan’s meditations during the night 
which follows his conversation with Lovelace, are 
of a very perplexing order. Setting aside his 
own feelings altogether—as with the unselfish- 
ness of a great nature, he is able to do—he de- 
cides that it is incumbent on him to apply what- 
ever remedy may be in his power to the state of 
affairs between his cousin and Roslyn. He does 
not doubt that the latter returns the passion of 
Lovelace, and the onlv question in his mind is, 
whether it might not > better that she should suf- 
fer ftom that common calamity of youth, “ an un- 
fortunate attachment,” than to unite her life to 
one who, according to his own instinctive judg- 
ment, as well as Mr. Stanhope’s verdict, would 
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not be likely to make any woman happy. This 
is the question which he debates during the long 
watches of the night; and his final decision is, 
that he will see Roslyn herself, and be guided by 
what he can learn or can judge of her state of 
feeling. “If the attachment is strong and likely 
to endure with her,’”’ he thinks “matters must be 
arranged so that she will not suffer. I could 
endure anything better than to see that radiant 
face clouded by sorrow and despair.” 

Acting on this resolution—of which, however, 
he says nothing to Lovelace—he mounts his 
horse the next morning, and rides over to Verde- 
vale, He is welcomed cordially by all the family, 
with the exception of Roslyn, who does not ap- 
pear; and when he inquires for her, he is told 
that she is not at home. 

“She went early this morning into Kirton,” 
says Mrs. Vardray, ‘‘ to spend a few days with her 
Aunt Lavinia.” 

“T will call and see her, then,” says Colonel 
Duncan, “since I am going to ride into Kirton 
myself.” 

An hour later he is dismounting at the gate of 
a large, old-fashioned house, set far back from the 
street, in the spacious greenness of a wide, grassy 
yard, which is the residence of Mr. Vardray’s 
widowed sister, Mrs. Parnell. Her only daughter 
having married and moved away, she lives here 
alone, save when provided with companionship 
by the visits of her grand-children, or of Roslyn, 
to whom she is greatly attached. But being one 
of the people who are always the centre of a 
social circle, she cannot be said to lead a lonely 
life, although it is, in great measure, a solitary 
one. 

Colonel Duncan feels it necessary to ask for her, 
although he is burning with impatience to see 
Roslyn, and Roslyn alone; but it is only in the 
power and presence of some great emergency that 
we can violate the useful and necessary conver- 
tionalities of civilized life. He is shown, there- 
fore, into Mrs. Parnell’s sitting-room, and received 
by her most kindly. She is a blithe, elderly lady, 
with a cheery manner and a charming smile, 
whose popularity arises from her genuine warmth 
of heart—although this warmth is not indiscrimi- 
nate. She has her favorites, and, among them, 
few rank so high as Hugo Duncan. It has long 
been one of the chief desires of her heart that he 
may succeed in winning her pretty niece; and 
she has consequently regarded, with the most 
marked disfavor, all other candidates for that 
young lady’s hand. 

Duncan’s eager eyes sweep the apartment as he 
enters, in search of Roslyn—not knowing hardly 
until this moment, how hungry is his heart for the 
sight of her—but she is not to be seen, Only 
Mrs. Parnell rises from her accustomed seat and 
comes forward to welcome him. 

“This is a very unexpected pleasure, Colone 
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Duncan,” she says, “ though not the Jess great for 
being unexpected. But I heard of your depart- 
ure some weeks ago, and did not know that you 
had returned.” 

“T only returned yesterday, quite unannounced,” 
Duncan answers. “It is among the doubtful 
privileges of a bachelor existence, that one can 
come and go when one likes, without feeling 
bound to give warning of arrival or departure.” 

“ A very doubtful privilege, I should think,” 
says the lady, shaking her head. “I don’t know 
which is most desirable, to have some one to say 
good-bye when one goes, or to welcome one when 
one returns,” 

“ But ifone is not so fortunate as to possess any 
one to perform either of those gracious ofhces, 
one must find what consolation is possible in the 
freedom of loneliness,’ replies Duncan, smiling. 

“I don’t believe there is much consolation in 
it for you,” says Mrs. Parnell. “I have a better 
opinion of you. But however that may be, your 
journey has not done you any physical good, if I 
may judge by your appearance, You are looking 
fagged and worn.” 

“ A usual result of travel and warm weather,” 
says Duncan—and then, being so much pre-occu- 
pied in mind, that it is with an effort he sustains 
the conversation, his eyes wistfully travel round 
the room again. 

Mrs. Parnell catches the glance and smiles, 

“I know who it is you want to see, my dear 
Colonel,” she says; “and I am not so obtuse or 
hard-hearted that I intend to monopolize your 
visit. I will send for Roslyn presently—but first 
will you let me ask something about the young 
man of whom I have lately heard a gqod deal as 
being with you at Cliffion? Lovelace is his 
name, I believe.” 

* He is a son of Ada Duncan, a distant cousin 
of mine, whom you may remember as having been 
at Cliffton once in her girlhood,” Duncan an- 
swers. ‘I confess that I know little of the 
young man himself. He came to my door as a 
kinsman, and you know the clanship feeling that 
goes with Scottish blood. It was enough for me 
that he was a kinsman, until—until lately.” 

Mrs. Parnell nods. 

“Yes,” she says. “I understand. It was 
like a man not to think of consequences—not to 
realize that his being a kinsman was not warrant 
enough for letting him carry off our bonny 
Roslyn.” 

“ Has it come to that?’ asks Duncan, in dis- 
may. He thought he had prepared himself to 
know the worst—to know that her heart had gone 
forever beyond his reach—yet the certainty which 
seemed to him contained in Mrs. Parnell’s words, 
sends a sharp, sick throb of pain through all his 
being. 

“I am afraid it has,” repiies the lady. “I 
have heard rumors and reports, of course—you 
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know how such things get about—but I would 
not believe that there was any danger until the 
child came to me this morning. The first look 
in her eyes was enough to tell me that a change 
has come over her, that she has lost the gayety of 
an untroubled heart and drank her first draught 
of sorrow. I don’t know what her coming here 
means, but I will tell you what she said—I think 
you have a right to know.” 

“If the desire to serve her is a right, I have,”’ 
says Duncan. 

“« She said,” Mrs. Parnell goes on, “ ‘1 have not 
come to see you from an entirely unselfish motive, 
Aunt Lavinia—in fact, not from an unselfish mo- 
tive at all. I have come because I want to be 
away from home for a few days. I may. be forced 
there to see people whom I do not want to see, 
but here I can refuse myself to whom I like.’ 

“Of course I did not ask whom she wished to 
avoid—I only kissed her and told her that I was 
glad to see her from whatever reason she came, 
and that she should refuse herself to whoever she 
liked. But I had no difficulty in conjecturing 
whom she meant, and neither, I suppose, have 
you,” 

“I know very well,” he answers. “I have 
heard the whole story from the man whom I 
blame myself bitterly for having left in a posi- 
tion of temptation. It is because I have heard 
it that I am here this morning to see Roslyn.” 

Mrs. Parnell looks at him hesitatingly for an 
instant before she speaks, Then she says: 

I do not know whether or not to ask if you 
feel at liberty to let me know the whole. It is 
needless, I am sure, to say—you will understand 
this—that my interest does not arise from curi- 
osity, but from my love for the poor child. If I 
can be of no service in any way, we will not 
waste time in a useless discussion; but if I can 
help you by advice or otherwise, you know how 
giad I shall be to do so.” 

“I think, perhaps, you may help me by ad- 
vice,” he says. “I feel the need of counsel, and 
I know that you are competent to give it—that I 
may rely both upon your good sense, and your 
love for your niece. I will tell you, then, all that 
I know, and see whether your opinion coincides 
with my own, as to the course which I have 
thought of taking.” 

So he tells it all—his accidental meeting with 
Mr. Stanhope on the preceding evening, the gos- 
sip which that gentleman related, his indignation 
against Lovelace, the story of the latter, and his 
own mental debate thereupon. 

“ You see, I reproach myself so much for hav- 
ing introduced this young man at Verdevale in 
the familiar manner I did, that I feel responsible 
for the result of the intimacy thus established,” 
he says. “ He could not, even if he had been 


presented by myself, but in a mere formal way, 
have had the vantage-ground of such unrestrained 





intercourse as my heedless folly gave him; for I 
am confident now, in recalling various slight but 
significant circumstances, that Mrs. Vardray, had 
an instinctive distrust of him from the very first. 
She would have been on her guard, and would 
have kept him at a ceremonious distance, but for 
my unreserved endorsement of him as my kins- 
man. And since it is by my fault that this un- 
fortunate state of affairs has come about, it is in- 
cumbent upon me to do what I can to smooth 
matters. I must straighten the tangled threads, 
if it is in my power to do so.” 

“I do not, I confess, see any way by which 
you can do so,”’ says Mrs, Parnell. “If the man 
is engaged to another woman, and ruined be- 
sides, it seems to me that the only thing, as well 
as the best thing, is for him to go away—the 
sooner the better. He has certainly not acted as 
a man of honor.” 

“He certainly has not,” says Duncan, “but 
remember that he is young, impulsive, and the 
temptation was great. Few men in his position 
would have acted differently, many would not 
have acted as well, for he might have told his 
love without telling of his engagement.” 

“A man does not tell his love only in words,” 
says Mrs. Parnell. “He tells it in unnumbered 
ways—in look, in tone, in devotion of manner. 
Do you think women are blind ?—do you fancy 
we are insensible <o the whole course of wooing 
until the end comes in the question ‘Do you love 
me?’ If Mr. Lovelace wishes to save his char- 
acter for honor in shat way, I consider it a very 
shallow device. By every means in his power 
he tried to win Roslyn’s heart, and then he says 
that he told her of his engagement before telling 
her of his love! What right had he to mention 
love then? I should have called it an insult!” 

She speaks with energy—color flushing her 
cheeks, and fire flashing from her still bright 
eyes; and Duncan feels that a female Daniel has 
come to judgment, on whom no plea of mercy 
will have effect, 

** No doubt you are right,” he answers. “I 
cannot condone his conduct—I cannot even ex- 
cuse it on any ground save that of overwhelming 
temptation. Of course he would not have 
yielded to the temptation, strong as it undoubtedly 
was, if he was not weak as well as— ”’ 

“ Unprincipled,” was the word he is on the 
point of uttering—but he checks himself, and 
goes on after a scarcely noticeable pause, “ Put- 
ting him out of the question, however—for, on 
his own merit alone, he would receive no con- 
sideration from me—I must ask you to remember 
this, which is my sole concern in the matter, that 
we have every reason to believe that Roslyn loves 
him, and it is Aer happiness of which I am 
thinking, and which I desire to secure.” 

Mrs. Parnell looks at him as if she would read 
the very depths of his heart, were such a thing 
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possible. What is the man made of? she won- 
ders. Does he love Roslyn himself, and if so, 
by what power of self-abnegation can he talk so 
calmly of securing her happiness by giving her 
to another man? These are her thoughts, but 
she does not express them when she says: 

“To gratify an unwise passion would be to 
ensure her unhappiness, rather than to secure her 
happiness, believe me, Colonel Duncan. I, for 
one,’ she continues very earnestly, “am alto- 
gether opposed to anything so short-sighted. Say 
that she ¢s in love with the man, what then? She 
will not be the first girl by many, who has suf- 
fered a heart-ache and been cured in due time— 
and she will not be the last. Neither do I think 
that she is likely to suffer long. But, even if she 
does suffer, will not that be better, a thousand 
times better, than for her to marry such a man as 
this must be ?—a man without stable principle, a 
mauvais sujet of the worst description, a friend— 
companion, at least—of Randolph Stanhope! 
Why, if I knew nothing else unfavorable about 
him, the fact of his being the intimate associate 
of so disreputable a man, would be sufficient to 
make me think that anything would be better for 
Roslyn than a marriage with him !” 

“T am afraid she would not agree with you in 
that opinion,” says Duncan quietly; but there is a 
look of pain on his face which causes Mrs. Par- 
nell to regret having spoken so warmly and un- 
guardedly ; and she exclaims quickly : 

“ Forgive me if I seem too harsh in my judg- 
ment, and if I forgot for the moment that one so 
totally unlike yourself is your kinsman.” 

“ There is no need to apologize for anything that 
you have said,” he answers simply, “ you cannot 
think more harshly of .him than I am inclined to 


do But I wish to be reasonable and just—and ° 


indeed, as I said before, it is not of him that I 
think—it is of her.” 

“ And you wish to do what is best for her, J 
am sure ?” ; 

« Undoubtedly.” 

“Suppose that Roslyn was your daughter—all 
the circumstances of the case being the same as 
now—would you permit her to marry Mr. Love- 
lace, if you could prevent such a thing? I am 
confident that you would not,” she continues, as 
Colonel Duncan hesitates an instant. ‘“ You 
would feel it your duty to oppose such a marriage 
to the utmost. And do you think it right to en- 
courage, if not promote it, as you propose to do in 
the present instance ?” 

Duncan rises from his seat and takes a turn up 
and down the floor before he answers. Then he 
sits down again, and says in a low tone: 

“TI cannot endure to think of her suffertng as 
she will—as she must suffer if she loves him and 
has to give up her love—and to feel that I am to 
blame for it.” 

You will be still more to blame if you involve 





her in the life-long wretchedness of an unhappy 
marriage,” says Mrs. Parnell, gravely. “ And 
there is another thing to be considered. Since 
your cousin is ruined in fortune, and frankly says 
that he must marry money, how do you expect 
him to marry Roslyn, who will have nothing till 
her father dies, and then very little ?” 

“ T should settle that by securing my fortune to 
her,”’ answers Colonel Duncan, calmly. 

Mrs. Parnell regards him with the air of one 
who is unable to credit the evidence of her 
ears, 

“I beg pardon,” she says, “ but did I under- 
stand you rightly ?—did you say secure your for- 
tune to her ?” 

“TI said that,” he replies. “Is it strange ? 
You surely know how deeply I am attached to 
her—what better use could I make of what is 
mine, than to secure her happiness with it?” 

The simplicity of his manner, as well as of his 
words, carries conviction of his sincerity to his 
listener ; and, if for a minute she does not speak, 
it is because the tears, which rush to her eyes, 
also choke her. Then: 

“ And you—you love her like this,” she cries at 
last, “to a point of generosity beyond anything 
that I have ever heard of any other man, and are 
yet so blind as to think of giving her up—for her 
happiness, indeed! For her lasting misery, you 
will find, if you succeed in carrying out your 
scheme of ill-judged generosity !” 

“ But you forget,” he says, “that it is no ques- 
tion of ‘giving up’ with me. I do not think I 
should be magnanimous enough for that. She 
has told me distinctly that she can care nothing 
for me—I suppose I was a fool ever to think that 
she could—and shall I be selfish enough to let 
any thought of myself stand in the way of what 
may make her happiness ?”’ 

“Putting aside the fact which I have already 
repeated often enough—I mean, that I cannot 
believe you would secure her happiness in this 
way,” says Mrs. Parnell, “ have you wholly for- 
gotten yourself—your own future? Surely you 
are not so foolish as to fancy that life is over for 
you, because a silly girl has said No.” 

“I do not fancy that in any sense, it is over 
for me,” he answers; “ but I am certain that I 
shall never marry, and hence I have a right to 
dispose of my fortune as I like. What I desire, 
is to see Roslyn, and learn from herself how she 
regards Lovelace—for all depends on that.” 

‘«* I have always trusted a great deal to Roslyn’s 
sense,” says Mrs. Parnell, “ and Heaven grant I 
have not trusted in vain! I will send herto you; 
but before I go, I must say that I think it is an 
honor to have seen and known a man who can 80 
nobly forget himself.” 

With this, and before he can reply, she has left 


the room. 
(TO BE CONTINUED,! 
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JEANNETTE. 


BY JAMES B. MARSHALL, 


Miss Marion lightly tripped off of the porch 
and airily made her way down the gravel walk 
toward her columbarium. It was rather unneces- 
sary for her to clap her hands to call her bright- 
eyed pets, who no sooner caught sight of her ad- 
vancing, basket in hand, than they began flutter- 
ing and cooing about her for the feast to begin. 
She numbered the eager brood, and to her 
surprise, they were an even dozen, though for 
two weeks past, since a certain pure white bird 
had mysteriously disappeared, there had been but 
eleven. Suddenly she dropped her basket, re- 
gardless of contents, and caught in her hands a 
rather shy white bird, giving a cry of joy. 
“Where have you been, you false bird, these 
weeks past ?”’ demanded she, placing the bird a 
moment against her bright cheek; an attention 
which the bird in nowise seemed to relish, as it 
beheld its companions in a mass on the ground 
devouring the grain. “ And a message attached 
to you,” continued the young lady, beginning to 
nervously untie a note from its body. “ What 
canit be?” Written ina neat hand, were these 
lines : 

To the Unknown Owner ;—Two weeks yester- 
day, on going to feed my birds on the flat, I 
found this bird with a broken wing among them. 
1 cared for it, and its wing healed nicely. It be- 
came accustomed to me so soon, that I knew it 
must be some one’s pet; and now I release it, 
hoping that its sorrowing owner may be soon 
comforted. JEANNETTE.” 

At the breakfast table, Miss Marion, as she 
poured our her father’s coffee, wondered what 
sort of a Good Samaritan Jeannette could be, and 
drew an imaginary Jeannette, standing on a high 
picturesque tower, with her birds sailing around 
her, and watching the released bird winging its 
way across the great city, as she conjectured 
where it was bound. The Professor doubted 
whether tower was a convertible term for flat, but 
his daughter held firmly to her romantic picture. 
During the day the wanderer disappeared again, 
and on the next day returned accompanied by a 
strange bird. By stratagem Miss Marion trapped 
the stranger, and having attached the following 
note, she released the bird in the hope that her 
thanks would be borne {to the unknown Jeannette, 
as it was probable that her own bird had returned 
to the place of its kind treatment and enticed the 
stranger away : 

“ My Unknown Friend, Feannette;—I take 
the liberty to call you friend, and wish to express 
my thanks for your care of my truant birdie. It 
was very good of you, and shows that you have a 
tender, loving heart, be you old or young. My 
father has laughed at me for the romancing I 





have built on your little note, and has sarcastic- 
ally advised me that it will be but fair to sign 
myself, your cqually unknown, 

“ MARION.” 


In a few days an answer came back, and. 


several exchanges by the pair of birds ended in a 
regular correspondence growing up between their 
owners. The short notes grew into long ones and 
the long ones into letters, chatty and descriptive 
of every day matters and each other’s surround- 
ings and history. “I live very high,” said 
Jeannette in one of her earlier letters, “ actually 
seven stories high: we have gotten up in the 
world, to be sure, since we lived in that dear lit- 
tle home in far away Strasborg. Cottage, you 
would have called it, but papa called it, in his 
grand way, Chateau la Belle: and Chateau la 
Belle it was to every one. It was a beautiful 
little home, and all the grand palaces in the 
world were not, to me, of half its beauty.” Again 
she wrote: “ You must know that mon pere is an 
artist, and our home was just such a home as 
artists dream of, and love to paint into their pic- 
tures, yet scarcely live in; but ours was after 
papa’s own dreamings. I can readily believe as 
I look back with the past seven years’ experience, 
that it was not a very practical house, but toa 
child of twelve, there was not a house in or about 
my dear city I would have exchanged it for; and 
in that particular we were all children together. 
There was a balcony at one end like a Swiss 
chalet; a German Gothic vine-covered porch in 
front, facing an English lawn with a terra cotta 
copy of an Italian fountain; and gables, dear me, 
I’m almost afraid to say how many, but I think 
there were seven. No doubt you will think & 
was a very ridiculous affair, but when I dream of 
happiness, I’m back in my sunny home, in that 
vine-covered porch, seated with ma mere—poor 
beautiful mother—and papa telling us of the 
great picture he would paint. Yes, poor mother! 
The wearers of crowns in their haughty pride 
must bring cruel war to batter down our city, and 
bury my dear mother beneath our shattered home. 
A great shell burst within our very door: my 
mother was killed, I a cripple, and papa all but 
heart-broken. I can hear the great guns rvaring 
now as they roared in those dreadful days when 
they dealt death and ruin on every hand. When 
it was all over we had no desire to stay longer: 
our home was in ruins; our hearts heavy; and 
the insolent conquerors went marching up and 
down our streets as though war was a pastime, 
and we should take pleasure in our shame and 
loss. We then went to Paris, papa and I[, and 
remained there more than three years. On the 
first anniversary of the fall of our city, we went 
in that solemn procession of exiles that wended 
its way to the Place de la Concorde, to the foot 
of the statue of Strasborg, and with bitter hearts 
and scalding tears, laid our floral offerings at its 
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foot. Through long lines of bare-headed and 
sympathetic spectators, we marched along, I in 
papa’s arms, and slowly wound around the statue. 
The fountains were playing in the Place, and as 
the central jet, of the nearest, shot up its’ spray 
and showered down on the bronze Tritons and 
Nereids beneath, there was formed in the bright 
sun-light, a nearly perfect bow. It seemed so 
bright and glorious as 1 looked over the sea of 
sad and gloomy faces around me, and it gave me 
such #hrill of pleasure, despite my heavy heart, 
that ahmost involuntarily I clapped my hands and 
called out, ‘ Oh, look at the beautiful bow.’ * Ah, 
yes, the bow of promise ; thou art right, my child,’ 
said a scarred veteran in the front ranks. I saw 
many a face dry its tears, and their lips repeat, ‘A 
blessing on thy head, my child.’ Many a time 
since I have thought of that bow of promise when 
we knew cold, hunger, and sickness, and my 
heart was ready to break under the trial; but 
then I would think of some of our old merry 
songs and our crust of bread would almost taste 
like a feast. But then came Robert, thy country- 
man, my MadeniBiselle: he seemed almost as 
poor as ourselves, but the sunshine came with 
him. We had three orders in the week after we 
knew him; and he must needs enroll himself 
mon pere'’s pupil and call him master, and toast 
him as ‘The Unique.’ ‘Thy landscapes, my 
master, are real bits of sweet sunshine and fresh 
earth, and thou doeth the world a favor to paint 
them; paint them and thou art immortal; but 
forgive me when I say that these same battle 
pieces, in which thou seemest to glory, are but so- 
so: am I not right, little one?’ tome. It was 
thus that Robert brought us sunshine, for until 
him, no one had dared to so plainly point out my 
father’s source of trouble. Since those cruel 
Strasborg days, he had been all for blood and 
war, and his pictures were masses of carmines, 
blues and blacks; the sweet peaceful ways of old 
were forgotten. He had worked harder than ever 
before, standing all day long before his easel in 
great hussar boots and military coat, working his 
owa high-wrought feelings into the figures on the 
canvas before him; yet it brought us but little 
bread: as Robert said, they were but so-so. 
When Robert came to us, he half persuaded, half 
forced the hussar boots and military coat to be 
laid aside, and the old methods and little canvases 
to prevail. 

“I was one day sunning myself in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens; I could not walk in those days, 
but father would bring me to the garden, place 
me in a sunny seat, and leave me there while he 
returned to his work, and watching the sparrows, 
half envying them the crumbs which the idlers 
fed them, when a rather carelessly dressed young 
stranger came and seated himself on my bench 
and began to call the sparrows about him: it was 
Robert. He did not appear to notice me at first, 





but when he did he handed me a piece of bread 
supposing I would be pleased, child-like, to feed 
it to the birds, I was hungry—I was always 
hungry in those days—and without another 
thought but that I had bread in my hands, I ate 
it with ravenous speed. Not till I had finished 
it to the last crumb did I notice that the stranger 
was regarding me with marked astonisl.ment. 
Without a word he jumped up and rushed across 
the Garden. I remember that in my ignorance 
my heart smote me with fear lest in robbing the 
sparrows I had committed a crime in the stranger’s 
eyes, and he had gone to cause my arrest. When 
he returned, he brought meat patties and a flask 
of wine, and merrily bade me eat and drink. He 
won my heart at once, only as a child’s can be 
won, and as we ate, my tongue ran on, and [ 
told him of my papa and of our troubles because 
no one would buy his pictures. ‘ They must be 
idiots,’ said he, ‘ my little one; I have seen some 
of thy father’s pictures, and they turn me green 
with envy. I’m a painter, too, and paint land- 
scapes, but, bah! I’m not fit to stretch his can- 
vas.’ When I managed to tell him of the hussar 
boots and military coat, he looked grave, groaned 
to himself, and vowed we must turn back to his 
old ways. It was getting !ate and past the hour 
that papa usually took me home. ‘We must go 
seek that foolish papa of thine,’ said Robert, 
laughing as he caught me up in his strong young 
arms, and I directing, we turned homeward. 

“ And we did make way with the hussar boots 
and military coat; and Robert brought his coun- 
try people to our studio, and bought papa’s pic- 
tures for them, whether they wanted them or not, 
telling them he was doing them a service. He 
must, also, bring out my poor little efforts with the 
crayons, drawings of my old friend of the Lux- 
embourg Gardens—the sparrows, the children, 
and the battered invalids—and, praising them as 
precocious and unheard-of performances, dispose 
of them at prices that make me hold my breath 
with astonishment. ‘ My compatriots,’ he would 
say, ‘do not appreciate cheap things, my little 
one; they must get rid of their money somehow, 
and we but do them a favor,’ There were others 
whom Robert brought, toward whom he dropped 
all his lofty and patronizing tactics, listening to 
their remarks with attention and pleasure; and if 
they bought less than the others, they were the 
most welcome of our visitors, 

“ One evening he came to us dressed quite as 
an elegant gentleman; his whiskers were trimmed 
and shaved and the usual slouch hat was replaced 
with a shining silk. He took me on his knee 
and told me he was going home. ‘And lit- 
tle one,’ said he, ‘ thou thinkest me as perfect of 
men, but listen how I have sinned.’ He told 
how he had been reared in wealth and leisure, 
and having conceived a love of art, in spite of 
his father’s wishes and commands, had run away 
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from home and come to Paris. Between the 
money his mother would send him, and what he 
had earned, he had sufficient for his wants, and 
more might have done him injury. The people 
he had brought to us he had known in his father’s 
house, and it was thus he was able to play the 
grand seignor with them. ‘ But little one,’ said 
he, ‘ my father is dead and I must now go back 
to my mother, who is sick ; my art, nothing, shall 
stand between me and her wishes. . But mark 
this, I did very wrong to leave that mother of 
mine and grieve her heart, very wrong; but I can 
go back to her now, deeply repentant of that act, 
yet look her in the face and be not ashamed of 
the years I have passed here, Remember this, 
my little one, for some day I hope to tell thee 
something, and thou must not think that I have 
been as some.’ And so he went, and half my 
life seemed to go with him. I treasured up some 
little things that had belonged to him; and my 
father spoke of him as a son. Though he was to 
return in a year, he wrote at its end that he would 
surely come the next year; of his home; of his 
mother; and of his friends. For nearly a year 
after M. Robert left us, all went well in spite of 
the loss of our savings in a foolish speculating 
venture, but one evening papa unluckily attended 
some re-union of his exile townspeople, and it 
was not long before the great canvases were set 
up again, and the hussar boots and military coat 
were brought out of their hiding-place. I had 
been quite cured of my lameness before M. 
Robert left, and in that year I shot up to nearly 
my full height—my father said I was as hand- 
some as my poor mother had been. I imagined 
time and time again, how surprised and pleased 
he would be to see me so grown; wondered if 
he would call me ‘ little one;’ and was quite sure 
he would not dare to take me on his lap. When- 
ever papa would notice me sitting idly and 
dreamily before my drawings he would say, 
‘Thou art dreaming of M. Robert,’ though I 
might not have been; ‘it is well: angels’ visits 
are few and far between ;’—and, straightway he 
would proceed to mow down a whole column 
of Prussians with his brush, I was glad to be 
still able to gain money from my drawings, it 
was all we had to depend upon, 

“In one of M. Robert’s letters, which came 
farther and farther apart, be urged papa to come 
and pay him a visit. ‘ You must have made a 
pretty pot of money by this time,’ he wrote, ‘ and 
can well afford to take a vacation: come, and 
bring the “ little one ” with you; and if you will 
but write, I will be sure to meet you.’ He did 
not know that papa had again declared war with 
Germany, Finally, when matters had gone from 


bad to worse, I received an offer, through the 
dealer to whom I disposed of my drawings, to 
come to America and design for a wall paper 
I had often thought that if I could 


manufacturer. 





but get papa to America, and under the influence 
of M. Robert, he would again do himself justice, 
you must believe me, my dear Mademoiselle, that 
I did not think of myself. Papa at first stoutly 
refused to come, but the temptation of seeing M. 
Robert was at Jast to great to be resisted, * How 
he will rejoice in our change of subjects,’ said 
poor papa, pointing to his last canvas, more ter- 
rific of carnage than ever; ‘we will show his 
good countrymen how a battle should be painted. 
Perhaps, my little one, we will do the Bunker 
Hill for them; we will see.’ 

“So we came, though not informing M. Robert 
of our intention. Papa said we would surprise 
him ; and I was glad so think that papa took that 
view of it, as I should have been mortified to 
have exposed M. Robert to his friends, in receiv- 
ing a couple of poor second-class passengers. 
Papa could scarce wait until we were settled in 
our lodgings, before he must have the precious 
battle piece unpacked, and hiring a hack, have 
us both driven to M. Robert’s house, in spite of 
all my objections, We rang some time before 
our summons was answered, "nd then but to 
learn that M. Robert had gone from home a 
month before, and was supposed to be in Califor- 
nia. I was sorry, I was glad. Papa picked up 
his picture and walked back to the hack, and 
from that moment, never ceased to upbraid him- 
self for leaving fair France. All heart and hope 
seemed to have gone out of him, and he sat list- 
lessly in his room day after day, until he sank 
down on a bed of fever. His life was saved, but 
before he was about again, I knew his work was 
over. He imagined, and still does, that we are 
in Paris, and that he is the Great Emperor, and 
passes the days in planning campaigns and writing 
orders and proclamations. 

“ More than a year ago we came to our present 
quarters, seven stories high, We have the whole 
floor to ourselves, and are away from every one, 
save our general domestic, Marie, which, in papa’s 
condition, is much the best. The back half of 
the building is a story lower, and topped with a 
low parapet. Over this flat is a great awning 
stretched, while on the parapet I have boxes of 
flowers, and in one corner are my pigeon pets. 
We are far above the heat and tumult of the city, 
and in the cool fresh air I work out the long days 
over my designs, while papa, at his own table, is 
busy with his plans, Whenever we need a 
change, we take a short journey into the country, 
and papa attributes the lack of fortifications about 
the city to the terror of his great name. And 
what of M. Robert, you ask me, did I not try 
again to find him? No, my dear Mademoiselle ; 
he could do my poor father no good. No: it is 
best for him to think of us as still in fair France, 
happy and contented. Am I not happy and con- 
tented here? what more can one wish? M. 
Robert may have forgotten us; may be he is mar- 
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ried and has other cares to oceupy him: I do not 
know, I will not ask.” 

“Well, my daughter,” said the Professor, as 
Miss Marion finished reading the notes and let- 
ters that went to make up this resume, “1 suppose 
you have also written your history up to date.” 

“TI had very little to give her in return for her 
eventful story: I could but tell her.of our pretty 
home, and my little cares. And I’m almost sure 
she would not have told so much if I had not so 
repeatedly urged her. She spoke of having lived 
in Strasborg and at once I was all curiosity to 
know more. I think that if I had been she I 
should not have been so open about Monsieur 
Robert, though I can understand how she has 
been led to give me this confidence, living as she 
does away up there away from all the world and 
knowing, presumably, not a soul in the whole 
city outside of her own employers. I wish I 
could go and sec her and be friends; but I de- 
scribed to her that last party I attended, and I’m 
afraid I wrote too gorgeous an account and made 
it appear altogether a grand affair. For, when I 
suggested that we should know each other per- 
sonally, she thought it was best as it was, She 
says, ‘I do not doubt your goodness of heart and 
sincere sympathy, my dear friend; my life has 
been much sweeter, since I knew you, but it is 
not good, I think, that we should come together 
now. I can not leave papa, and he is better alone, 
and then think how far apart we are socially. 
Some day, when I may,I shall come to see you, 
and then, perhaps, we shall never be again as 
good friends as now.’” 

“ What do you suppose has become of young 
Robert,” asked the Professor; “ has he forgotten 
those Paris days, or is it a chronicle of a heroine 
without a hero: what says my romancer? Robert 
has behaved pretty well, so far, I’m sure, and may 
be allowed without the slightest reproach to ap- 
pear on the scene at any time with his wife and 
six children.” 

“O, shocking, sir ! 
better things of him.” 

When the next letter came, after an unusu- 
ally long interval, there was a deep border of 
black around the envelope and Marion opened 
it with an eager, trembling hand, and read; 

“I write you with a sad heart, my good friend ; 
he has gone to his long rest.” Marion paused 
with a frightened look as she glanced across the 
room to her father. 

“ It ends worse than I hoped,” said the Profes- 
sor, with a sigh, meeting his daughter’s glance 
with one of sympathy. 

Marion read on, “A week yesterday, as I was 
returning home from an hour’s absence, I noticed 
as I drew near that a crowd was gathered about 
the door leading upto our rooms ; and on approach- 
ing nearer with haste, 1 saw with sadness that 
the attraction was my poor papa,” 


I blush for you and hope 





*O, it’s the poor child’s father that’s dead,” 
said the Professor, “ J thought —but, go on.” 

“He had brought down his easel and that last 
picture and was delivering a lecture on its merits 
to the wondering mob, while our Marie stood 
helplessly by, crying and begging the people to 
go away. As I pushed my way through the 
crowd, I saw it parted on the opposite side, and 
a strong form and noble face that I had never 
forgotten, stepped forth and grasped papa’s hands: 
it was M. Robert. Papa knew him at once, and 
I saw the old light come back into his wild eyes. 
We had just landed from Paris, papa explained, 
and we were waiting for M. Robert to come and 
receive us: if M. Robert had been detained, he 
must not apologize; he had come, that was 
enough. We led him back to our cool rooms as 
quietly as a child; he was the gentle papa of old. 
He talked of Strasborg, and the days at Paris as 
we sat by his bed, those two days. He passeil 
quietly away, and his last words, as he held our 
hands within his own, were, ‘ Mes enfants, c'est 
bien,’ ” 

Mrs. Robert Denmann, who is still called Jeane 
nette, and Miss Marion, do not correspond quite as 
frequently as formerly, but they more than make 
it up with visits. 





e- 


TWO BRIDALS. 


BY ELIZA M, SHERMAN, 

She stood in the dim cathedral, 

And the flickering, changing light 
Stole over the beautiful features 

Of her sculptured face so white. 
The air was rich with perfume, 

And sweet was the organ’s tone, 
But the soft low strains of music 

Fell on my heart like a moan! 


Loud rings the joyful cadence 
Of the silvery wedding bell. 
But it falls on the air like a verdict, 
Falls like a funeral knell ! 
For the stately girl at the altar 
With face so white and cold, 
Has bartered away her honor, 
Has sold her hand for gold ! 


Sweet came the breath of flowers 
Over the sunset’s gold, 

And robin warbled a secret, 
He could no longer hold. 

In a little rose-twined cottage 
Was standing a maiden fair, 
No ornaments glittered about her, 

But she wore a rose in her hair, 


The robin furnished the music, 
That echoed o'er daisied dell, 
Keeping time to the sweet low chiming 
Of the fairy lily bell. 
A halo of golden sunshine 
Sent from the Father above, 
Streamed like a benediction 
On the two who wedded for love, 
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REPRESENFAFIVE WOMEN 
OF OUR OWN AND OTHER LANDS. 
NO. 214. 


REBECCA BOONE, 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 


The name of Daniel Boone has been sounded 
from one end of the continent to the other, and 
the fame of his exploits as a dauntless hunter 
and pioneer, is world-wide ; but comparatively 
small mention is made of Rebecca his wife, who 
had all the hardships of a rough and roving life, 
with little of the glory. 

The first meeting of the: youthful hunter with 
the girl who afterwards shared his uncertain for- 
tunes, was decidedly romantic. 

The father of Daniel had a large farm on the 
borders of the Yadkin, in North Carolina; and 
his nearest neighbor was a Mr. Bryan, the father 
of Rebecca. The meeting occured when young 
Roone was engaged with a friend, in a night-fire 
hunt for deer; and this style of hunting is thus 
described : 

“Two persons are indispensable to it. The 
horseman that precedes bears on his shoulder 
what is called a fAre-fan, full of blazing pine- 
knots, which casts a bright and flickering glare 
far through the forest, The second follows at some 
distance, with his rifle prepared for action. No 
spectacle is more impressive than this of pairs of 
hunters thus kindling the forest intoaglare. The 
deer, reposing quietly in his thicket, is awakened 
by the approaching cavalcade; and instead of 
flying from the portentous brilliance, remains 
stupidly gazing upon it as if charmed to the spot. 
The animal is betrayed to its doom by the gleam- 
ing of its fixed and imnocent eyes, This cruel 
mode of securing a fatal shot is called in hunters’ 
phrase—shining the eyes.” 

The two young men directed their course to a 
corner of Mr. Bryan’s farm, early in the evening, 
and Boone soon signaled to his companion that 
he had shined the eyes of a deer. Having dis- 
mounted, and fastened his horse to a tree, he 
examined his rifle to see that it was in order; and 
cautiously approached behind a screen of bushes 
to get the right distance for a telling shot. 

The soft eyes of the deer have a remarkable 
beauty when under the influence of this shining 
process ; and the dewy brightness of two great 
orbs guided the hunter to his prey. There was 
a strange expression in the luminous eyes before 
him; and wondering at an inexplicable sort of 
feeling that came over him, Boone missed his 
shot, and his practised ear detected a rustling 
sound of escape. 

Some presentiment told him that it was not a 
deer that had eluded his murderous attempt— 





although the light bound of the game, in its fly- 
ing departure, seemed wonderfully like it. In 
another moment he was moved to pursuit, and 
away he went in the direction of the rustling, 
leaving his companion to amuse himself with his 
fire-pan as best he could. 

The young hunter was almost as fleet as a deer, 
and he gained rapidly on the object of his pursuit, 
until it suddenly cleared a fence ata single leap, 
while he, laden with his rifle and other belong- 
ings, had to be satisfied with the slower process 
of climbing. The deer, that was’at a deer, went 
swiftly on to the house; and as the outline of the 
distant form became plainer, Boone discovered 
that it was quite a different kind of game from 
that he had imagined it. 

It was no wonder now that the liquid blue eyes 
had such a human expression, as he saw them in 
the glare of the pine-knots; and his heart almost 
stood still, as he thought of the consequences had 
his rifle not fallen just at the critical moment. 

He followed the fleet footsteps to the house— 
resolving, at least, to see what manner of creature 
it was; and amid the inhospitable barking of « 
regiment of dogs, the young man introduced him- 
self to the master of the mansion, as the son of 
his neighbor Boone. 

Having received a hearty country welcome 
from the family, the visitor was just wondering 
what had become of the flying figure, when a 
sudden apparition precipitated itself through an 
opposite door. 

A girl of sixteen, in great agitation and panting 
for breath, rushed into the room, as if trying to 
escape from some terror; while her small brother 
followed and acted as spokesman : 

* Sister went down to the river, and a painter 
chased her, and she is almost scared to death,” 
he announced. 

Painters, or panthers, were too common in those 
days to cause much excitement in well-regulated 
families; and very little was made of Rebecca’s 
fright. The girl had a bright complexion and 
flaxen hair, and was altogether pleasant to look 
upon; and she soon recovered herself sufficiently 
to be aware that a handsome young man in hunt- 
ing dress was leaning upon his rifle, and staring 
at her as if she were by no means a disagreeable 
object. 

* Rebecca, this is young Boone, son of our 
neighbor,’’ was the simple introduction that fol- 
lowed; and it did not take long for the two 
tongues to become unloosed. 

The guilty hunter probably related 47s experi- 
ence with ‘ painters,’ without referring to his ad- 
venture with the deer; but their mutual rela‘ions 
of pursuer and pursued were destined to be kept 
up through a reasonable period of courtship. 
Those soft shining eyes, fixed on him with terror, 
had suddenly found their way to the hunter’s 
heart; and he blessed through a long life the 
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fortunate failure that prevented him from killing 
his game. 

For Rebecca Bryan became Rebecca Boone ; 
and her courageous affection and enterprise were 
so thoroughly tested in the exciting life she led 
with her roving husband, that it might almost be 
said of her, as of Tennyson’s Princess : 

“* Over the hiils, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
Beyond the night, across the day, 
Through all the world she followed him,’ 

Almost as soon as they were married, leaving 
his bride at her father’s, Daniel Boone started in 
quest of a spot, not too near neighbors, where he 
could best pursue the combined occupations of 
farming and hunting. 

A wild, beautiful place was found near the 
head waters of the Yadkin; and the girl-wife, 
uncomplainingly, left home and friends to fol- 
low her hero into the wilderness. ‘In a few 
months, her home had assumed a pleasant aspect ; 
a neat cabin stood on a pleasant eminence near 
the river, surrounded by an enclosed field; the 
farm was well stocked; and with the abundance 
of game in the woods, the settlers had no lack of 
means for comfort and enjoyment. The rude 
dwelling frequently offered the traveler shelter ; 
and by a cheerful fire and table loaded with the 
finest game, with the enhancing blessing of a 
hospitable welcome, was many a tale of adventure 
narrated—while as yet the surrounding forest 
was untouched by an axe. 

But the trail of the serpent, in the shape of 
smoke from a neighboring chimney (as the story 
goes), finally penetrated to this sylvan bower; 
and when other emigrants followed this opening 
wedge, until actual villages were visible to the 
eye, Boone rose up in disgust, and resolved to 
strike his tent and seek a more quiet home. 

He joined an exploring expedition to Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee—a region that was almost 
unknown in 1766, but from which chance adven- 
turers had brought marvelous accounts of the 
beauty of the country—the richness of its soil, and 
abundance of its game—and, feeling that this was 
the very place for him, he went with his elder 
brother and four other enterprising spirits, to ex- 
amine into matters for himself—leaving wife and 
children in the little cabin on the Yadkin. 

The place proved a perfect Paradise; and 
Boone determined to stay no longer among the 
barren pine-hills of North Carolina. In return- 
ing, the party divided to take different routes ; 
and Boone and his companion were captured by 
roving Indians. They escaped before long, how- 
ever, and Boone joined his brother; but his 
former companion and another of the party were 
killed, 

Unfortunately for the cause of emigration, the 
stories of the returned travelers in regard to the 
beauty and luxuriance of the country were more 





than balanced by the dreadful narratives of others 
who could talk of nothing but the horrors perpe- 
trated by the savages, the dangers from wild 
beasts, etc. ; so that it was two years before an 
enterprising band could be gathered to form a 
settlement in Kentucky. 

There were about eighty of them altogether; 
and in crossing the wild and rugged range of the 
Alleghanies in a narrow defile, they were startled 
by the yells of Indians, and six of their number 
were killed, while some of their stock was scat- 
tered and lost. The frightened emigrants refused 
to proceed to Kentucky; and turning back forty 
miles, they formed a settlement on the Clinch 
River—or rather joined a number of families who 
were already there. 

Among the six killed by the Indians was the 
eldest son of Daniel Boone; and his surviving 
wife now felt as little interest in the Kentucky 
enterprise as the other emigrants. Poor Rebecca 
Boone ! her checkered married life was prophet- 
ically opened by her narrow escape from being 
shot by her future husband at their first meeting. 

For some little time, the Boones, too, took up 
their residence on Clinch River; but in 1774, 
Daniel Boone was sent by the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, to guide a party of surveyors to the falls of 
the Ohio. The next year he superintended the 
erection of a fort on the Kentucky River, which 
was afterward called Boonesborough; and this 
fort consisted of one-block-house and several 
cabins, surrounded by palisades. 

Boone left his family on Clinch River until the 
fort was finished, for the work was one of diffi- 
culty and danger from the hostile Indians. No 
white women had ever penetrated so far before ; 
but when the move was ong made, they were 
more than pleased with their new surroundings— 
the only drawback being the danger of attacks 
from the savages, which made constant watchful- 
ness a necessity. 

One of Boone’s little daughters and two of a 
neighbor’s were carried off by the Indians, as 
they were gathering flowers in the woods, on a 
midsummer day; and were not even missed until 
some time afterward. They were rescued, how- 
ever, the next morning, after their captors had 
been chased for over thirty miles—the rescuing 
party taking care not to be discovered in time for 
the children to be murdered by the savages. 

The life of the Boones and other emigrants to 
these western wilds was fu:l of excitement and 
danger ; and with the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion and the shameful employment of savage 
allies by the British, frightful scenes of violence 
and massacre were common in all the small set 
tlements, 

Their only chance of safety lay in being closely 
united, and looking upon every neighbor as the 
member of a clan whose duty it was to protect 
each other even to the death; and the first care 
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on reaching their destination was to select 2 spot 
for the new dwelling, usually chosen on a gently 
elevated ground of exuberant fertility, where 
trees were sparse and there was no underbrush to 
prevent the hunters riding at full speed. The 
growth of cane, wild clover, and paw-paw, 
marked the best soil. Cabins were put up for 
immediate use, and the little settlement was con- 
verted into a station. For this purpose it was 
necessary to enclose a spring or well, near a salt 
lick or sugar orchard, if practicable; then a wide 
space must be cleared, so that the enemy could 
not approach close under the shelter of the 
woods, 

The station was to overlook, moreover, as much 
of the country as possible. It included from 
half an acre toan acre of ground ; and the trench 
was usually dug four or five feet deep, and planted 
with large and close pickets, forming a compact 
wall ten or twelve feet above the surface of the 
earth. The pickets were of hard timber, and 
about a foot in diameter; and the soil around 
them was rammed into great solidity. At the 
angles were small, projecting squares, called fan- 
ders, with oblique port-holes from which the fire 
of sentinels within could rake the external front 
of the station ; and in front and rear, two folding 
gates swung on enormous wooden hinges, The 
gates were barred every night, and sentinels 
posted alternately—one being stationed on the 
roof in times of peculiar danger. 

These fortified places in the wilderness had 
their clean-turfed area for dancing, wrestling or 
other athletic exercises; the inmates of the fort 
passed their evenings socially together, cheerful 
fires blazing within the enclosure, and suppers of 
venison and wild @key, wild fruits, and maple 
bee, were enjoyed with double relish amid the 
distant howling of wolves,orthe Indian warwhoop, 
heard like the roar of the dying storm. 

Such was Bryant’s station in 1782—the nucleus 
of the earliest settlements of the rich and lovely 
country of which Lexington is the centre; and 
such were others built at that period. 

The picture is scarcely an attractive one in the 
eyes of extra civilization; and there is little 
doubt that by this time, the timid heroine of the 
fire-hunt had became inured to worse terrors than 
wild animals. 

Her next great trial, after the loss of her son, 
was the capturing of her husband, and his sup- 
posed death at the hands of the savages. The 
last attack of the Indians upon Boonesborough 
was in 1778; and the renowned Daniel was 
taken prisoner and carried off, his family knew 
not where. ll their efforts to obtain any infor- 


mation of his fate were unavailing; and at last, 
it seemed certain that he had been put to death 
by the savages. 

Believing herself a widow, Rebecca Boone 
biuerly called Kentucky, where she had suffered 





so much, a “dark and bloody ground; ” and re- 
solved to return to her friends in North Carolina, 
These friends had heard nothing of her troubles 
after the settlement at Boonesborough; and nat- 
urally supposed the family to be in a happy and 
prosperous condition. 

It was, therefore, both a surprise and shock to 
them when, at the close of summer, a strange- 
looking group of travelers were seen approaching 
on pack-horses, clothed in primitive fashion ; the 
mother in deep mourning and bowed with grief, 
while the eldest son and daughter looked almost 
equally sad; and the faces of the younger chil- 
dren only were free from melancholy. 

The procession stopped at the house of Mr. 
Bryan, who soon recognized in the sorrowing 
widow his emigrant daughter, who had started 
five years before for the wilds of Kentucky; and 
neighbors gathered from far and near to listen to 
her thrilling story. Letters, in those days, were 
few and far between—their transport being so un- 
certain, as well as the time and inclination for 
writing them ; and every returned traveler, there- 
fore, was expected to furnish a verbal volume or 
two of his doings. 

But the effect of Mrs. Boone’s tragical narra- 
tive was soon entirely destroyed by the unexpected 
appearance of her husband, who had succeeded 
in escaping a second time from Indian captivity, 
and had then entirely driven the enemy from 
Boonesborough. After these exploits, he set out 
to cross the mountain in search of his wife and 
children—meeting with the usual adventures and 
delays on the way; and here he was, as much 
alive as ever, and doubly dear and precious, 

When summer came again, back went the pro- 


_cession to Boonesborough ; quite different though, 


both in outward appearance and in inward feel- 
ings, from the melancholy cavalcade that arrived 
at the farm on the banks of the Yadkin less than 
a year before. The garments of skin which they 
brought with them from the wilderness, were re- 
placed by good homespun, and the sorrowful faces 
were now wreathed in smiles, for they were re- 
tuning to home and safety. 

After this adventure, Daniel Boone figured in 
many exciting scenes; and his numerous perils 
and escapes kept his wife in a constant state of 
anxiety. But she was a fit mate for the indo- 
mitable pioneer; and aided and encouraged him 
in his almost reckless enterprises, not a little 
proud of the mingled bravery and tenderness 
that made him both admired and loved. 

Meanwhile, hard work had no terrors for one 
so habituated to it as Rebecca Boone; and the 
daily life of a pioneer household was anything 
but play to “the women-folks ”—for, as the his- 
torian records : 

‘They milked the cows, prepared the meats, 
spun and wove the garments of their husbands 
and children; while the men hunted the game of 
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the woods, cleared the land, and planted the 
grain. To grind the Indian corn into meal on 
the rude and laborious hand-mill, or to pound it 
into hominy in a mortar, was occasionally the 
work of either sex. The defence of the country, 
the building of forts and cabins, fell most properly 
to the share of the men; though in those hardy 
times, it was not all uncommon for females, dur- 
ing a siege, to run bullets and neck them for the 
rifles,” ; 

It is interesting to read of their ways of doing 
things in those primitive times; and the same 
chronicler continues ; 

“ Deer-skins were extensively used for dress, to 
compose the hunting-shirt, the long overalls, the 
leggings and the soft and pliable moccasins; the 
buffaio and bear furnished the principal covering 
for the night. Handkerchiefs tied round the 
head often supplied the place of hats; strips of 
buffalo hide were used for ropes.” 

Stores or shops were unknown; wooden vessels 
either prepared by the ¢urner, the cooper, or their 
rude representatives in the woods, were the com- 
mon substitutes for table furniture. A tin cup 
was an article of delicate luxury, almost as rare as 
an iron fork. Every hunter carried a knife, too 
aptly called a scalping-knife in the hands of the 
white man as well as in those of the Indian; and 
one or two knives would compose the cutlery of 
families. 

The furniture of the cabin was appropriate to 
the habitation; the table was made of a slab, or 
thick flat piece of timber, split and roughly hewn 
with the axe, with legs prepared in the same 
manner, ‘This latter instrument was the princi- 
pal tool in all mechanical operations; and with 
the adze, the auger, and above all the rzfe, com- 


posed the richest mechanical assortment of Ken-. 


tucky, Stools of the same material and manu- 
facture filled the place of chairs, 

When some one more curiously wise than his 
neighbors chose to elevate his bed above the 
floor (often the naked ground) it was placed on 
siabs laid across poles, which were again sup- 
ported by forks driven into the floor. If, how- 
ever, the floor happened to be so luxurious as to 
be made of puncheons (another larger sort of 
slab), the bedstead became hewed pieces let into 
the sides of the cabin by auger holes in the logs. 

The cradle of these times was a small rolling 
trough—much like what is called the sugar- 
trough, used to receive the sap of the sugar 
maple. 

Even May-day in the wilderness (that happened 
with the Boones at almost any season of the year) 
did not disturb the wife’s equanimity; and the 
paraphernalia of pack-horses and children fas- 
tened in creels on the top of the bedding for se- 
curity, came to be a familiar experience and quite 
“in the day’s work.” Now it was to the woods 
on the banks of the Great Kanawha, drawn 





thither by the attractions of plentiful deer and 
buffaloes; then, the greater advantages of the 
vast prairies and unexplored forests of the Mis- 
souri drew the adventurer in that direction. 

Away they went, husband and rifle, wife and 
children, the stock being driven before them, 
“over the hills and far away,” passing through 
Cincinnati, and settling in St. Charles county, 
about forty miles above St. Louis, in :798. 

Here they found abundant room and game, 
and enjoyed almost uninterrupted solitude until 
after the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
when the tide of emigration poured so steadily 
in, that the white man’s hunting-ground was de- 
stroyed again, and farms sprang up as if by 
magic, 

But old age was now coming upon the hunter 
with giant strides; and fifteen years after their 
removal to Missouri, the patient and heroic wife 
died, 

Daniel and Rebecca Boone rest side by side in 
the cemetery near Frankfort; while vast dis- 
tances beyond the places where they sleep, armies 
of settlers have forced their way, and built up 
cities on the very edge of the Pacific. 





NO. 22. 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


BY H. G. ROWE, 

In a humble home on the wave-washed island 
of Martinique, on the 23d of June, 1763, was 
born one whose life, in its strange vicissitudes, ex- 
ceeds in romantic interest the wildest tale that the 
imagination of man ever invented. 

Josephine Tasher was the child of a retired 
army officer, who settled upon this island only 
two or three years previous to its transfer to the 
French power, content to forego the glory and 
peril of a military life, and devote himself in this 
charming seclusion to the care of his small estate 
and the rearing and education of his beautiful 
and gifted daughter. 

Among the many gifts with which nature had 
so lavishly endowed the lovely creole, one of the 
first to attract the attention of her parents and’ 
friends was a voice—sweet, clear, and joyous as 
those of the wild birds that filled the air of her 
island home with their untaught melody. To 
this natural sweetness of tone Napoleon referred 
when, in after years, he said : 

“The first applause of the French people 
sounded to my ears sweet as the voice of Jose- 
phine.” 

Her remarkable memory and quick intelligence 
made study a pleasant amusement to her. Her 
own words were: 

“ Nature gave me a great faculty for anything 
I undertook. Learning to read and write were 
mere pastime.” 
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There is a curious story told of a rernarkable 
prediction by a so-called magician, an old mu- 
latto woman upon her father’s plantation, who 
was believed by the superstitious negroes to have 
supernatural power in foreseeing future events ; 
that, although a matter of simple amusement to 
the careless hearted girl, to the Josephine of after 
years—the stricken, friendless widow who, in a 
Parisian prison, waited in hourly expectation of 
her summons to the guillotine—recurred with 
startling force and distinctness, and actually helped 
to re-assure and encourage her in the midst of her 
terrible grief and peril. We give the interview 
in her own words: 

“ The old sybil, on beholding me, uttered a 
loud exclamation, and almost by force seized my 
hand. She appeared.to be under the greatest agi- 
tation. ‘Come, my good mother,’ I said, ‘ what 
am I to hope and fear in the future ?” 

“ She raised her eyes with a mysterious expres- 
sion to heaven, 

“ «On your head be it, then; listen: You will 
be married soon; that union will not be happy ; 
you will become a widow, and then—then you 
will be Queen of France!’ 

“ Henceforth,” continues Josephine, “ I thought 
of the affair only to laugh at its utter absurdity ; 
but afterwards, when my husband had perished 
upon the scaffold, in spite of my better judgment 
this prediction occurred to my mind again and 
again, until at last I came to regard its fulfill- 
ment almost as a matter of course.” 

At the early age of seventeen, Josephine was 
united in marriage to the Viscount Beauharnais, a 
man then in the prime of life—handsome, ac- 
complished, and possessed of many noble qual- 
ities. 

Soon after their marriage, the Viscount took his 
beautiful young bride to Paris, where she was pre- 
sented at court, and received many flattering tokens 
of favor from the Queen, Marie Antoinette, who, 
then in the full blaze of her glory as queen of 
one of the most powerful nations of the world, 
little dreamed that in the lovely creole, whose 
girlish grace and beauty had won her royal favor, 
she saw the successor to her own crown and 
palace. But scenes of courtly splendor soon palled 
upon the unspoiled tastes of Josephine, and she 
gladly retired with her husband to his ancestral 
domains in Brittany, where she gave birth to her 
only son, Eugene, afterward the distinguished 
Viceroy of Italy. 

Two years later, a daughter, Hortense, was 
added to the family group, and the young moth- 
er’s joy was complete. Happy in the love and 


confidence of her husband, the first five years of 
Josephine’s wedded life glided peacefully away, 
leaving scarce a shadow upon their track. But, 
alas, her season of tranquil and innocent enjoy- 
ment was soon cruelly disturbed by those unfounded 
jealousies and cruel suspicions that seemed to 





have been inherent in her husband’s nature, and 
which at length reached such a height of mad- 
ness, that he insisted upon a separation, both 
from himself and son—a blow so cruel to the 
loving hearted Josephine that, for a time, all her 
natural firmness forsook her, and she returned to 
her island home, a heart-sick, world-weary woman, 
her only solace the companionship of the litle 
Hortense, whose infant loveliness and precocity 
went far to wile away the weary months of her 
sad exile, 

With the generous forgiveness of a truly great 
soul, she responded lovingly to her husband’s 
first advances toward a reconciliation, losing no 
time in setting out on her return to France. 

So great was her poverty at the time, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty that she procured the 
necessary articles of clothing for herself and child 
during the voyage; and it was in reference to this 
fact that she once remarked to the ladies of her 
court, who were amusing themselves in looking 
over her magnificent collection of jewels : 

** Believe me, my young friends, that splendor 
is not to be envied which does not constitute hap- 
piness. I shail doubtless very much surprise 
you, by saying that the gift of a pair of old shoes 
afforded me at one time greater satisfaction than 
all these diamonds now before you. ever did.” 

And in reply to their curious questioning, she 
told the following story : 

Upon embarking on board the ship that was 
to carry her back to France, she had been unable 
to provide the little Hortense with more than one 
pair of shoes, hoping that, with care, they might 
last through the voyage. 

The little creature, who was a miracle of child- 
ish grace and activity, became a great pet with 


the sailors, for whose amusement she delighted 


to show off her skill in dancing, so that before 
long her frail shoes were worn to tatters. This 
fact she concealed from her mother for several 
days, until by some unlucky mistake she wounded 
her foot upon a nail in the deck, and her bloody 
footprints revealed to her tender mother the 
ragged state of the unfortunate slippers. This, of 
course, could be allowed no longer, and the child 
was peremptorily forbidden to indulge any more 
in her favorite amusement. 

To Hortense this was a terrible deprivation, 
and,she cried bitterly; while her affectionate 
mother, sympathizing in her disappointment, could 
not restrain her own tears. At this juncture, an 
old quartermaster who was especially fond of the 
child approached, and upon learning the story 
of their dilemma, exclaimed bluntly : 

“Shiver my timbers, madam! is that all? I 
have an old pair somewhere in my chest. You, 
madam, can cut them to the shape, and I’ll splice 
them up again as well as need be.” 

The shoes, coarse and clumsy, but strong and 
warm, were soon finished, and the little Hortense, 
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the future queen of Holland, and mother of an 
Emperor of France, danced in them upon the 
deck, to the great delight and satisfaction of her 
ingenious old friend, 

“| wish,” added Josephine, at the conclusion 

of the tale, “that I had enquired more particu- 
larly of his name and history; it would have 
been such a pleasure to me to show him my grat- 
itude, now that I have it in my power. to do 
so.” 
But Josephine’s happiness in being thus re- 
united to her husband and son was of short dur- 
ation, Although an earnest Republican, and one 
of the first to strike a blow for liberty in France, 
Beauharnais was a man of prudence and human- 
ity, and he turned with uncorcealed disgust and 
loathing from the merciless policy of the Jacobins, 
with the fiendish Robespierre at their head, 
dragging to the scaffold alike hoary age and kelp- 
less womanhood, until Paris,—gay, beautiful 
Paris—became one vast slaughter house, whose 
victims all fared alike, whether innocent or guilty. 
When the heads of Louis and his lovely queen 
fell beneath the bloody axe, the yoices of the 
sturdy viscount and his noble wife were raised 
in honest denunciation of the terrible deed, and, 
as in those days disapprobation meant death, 
Beauharnais was quickly torn from the bosom of 
his family, and after a farcical so-called trial, in 
which the only crime proven against him was that 
he had been born an “ aristocrat,’’ he was con- 
demned to death, and after a short imprisonment, 
perished on the scaffold. Manly, brave, and un- 
daunted to the last, he employed the last hour 
of his life in writing a last message of love to 
his wife and children, enclosing a lock of his 
hair that he had purchased from his brutal jailer, 
when in accordance with the usual custom his 
long tresses were shorn from his head to facilitate 
the work of the executioner. 

Josephine, who was arrested shortly after her 
husband, was confined in the prison of the Car- 
melites, where, in company with many other noble 
victims, she waited in hourly expectation her 
summons before the dread tribunal, who only 
tried to condemn. In after years she often allu- 
ded with wonder to the conduct of many of her 
fellow prisoners of the highest rank, who, so far 
from being daunted by the almost certain ap- 
proach of a bloodygdeath, spent their time in 
plans for future gayeties and amusements should 
they once more be at liberty. For herself, she 
seems, by her calm, cheerful spirit of submission, 
and her unfailing sympathy with the sorrows and 
anxieties of others, to have been like a minister- 
ing angel to the discouraged souls about her. 
Her own principal solace was found in writing to 
her family and friends, a privilege that was ac- 
corded her, under the inspection, of course, of 
the prison authorities. In these graceful epistles, 
written under such trying circumstances, one is 





struck with wonder and admiration at the tone 
of unvarying cheerfulness, and more than all the 
womanly unselfishness with which, making light 
of her own trials and anxieties, she enters heart 
and soul into the sorrows and joys of others, ex- 
horting her husband to patience and hope, and 
diverting his mind by many a touching story con- 
cerning the unfortunates about her. To her chil- 
dren she writes in a tender, often lively tone of 
motherly admonition, never referring to her own 
sorrows, except the crowning one of her separa- 
tion from them. 

To a young friend, an English lady of rank, 
who, in spite of every blessing that earth can be- 
stow, seemed to have discovered and sighed over 
every crumpled rose-leaf in her path, the forlorn 
prisoner of the Carmelites writes in a strain of 
tender, half wondering reproach, that must surely 
have shamed the fair hypochondriac into a more 
cheerful and contented humor : 

** Need I assure you of my participation in 
your afflictions, imaginary though they be? The 
greatest of all misfortunes is to doubt that which 
we love to think true. Adieu, my friend: Cour- 
age! Must this word be pronounced by her who 
languishes in a prison? Ought she not rather to 
preserve for herself the exhortations which she 
sends to you? My children are well—De Beau- 
harnais’ affairs assume a more favorable turn 
—why, then, should my fortitude fail? Once 
more, adieu,”’ 

Soon after her husband’s execution, his faith- 
ful wife, with seventy of her fellow prisoners, 
were condemned to death on the following morn- 
ing. That night the plots against Robespierre, 
that had long been secretly maturing, came to a 
head. The monster was dragged from the coun- 
cil chamber to the guillotine, where he perished 
amidst the execrations of the fickle populace that, 
glutted with blood, had at last begun to awaken 
from its temporary madness, to turn with horror 
from the author of all the butcheries that the last 
terrible months had seen committed. Josephine 
and her companions were saved, 

Although soon afterward released from prison 
and re-united to her children, the widowed Jose- 
phine was, for some time, reduced to a state ot 
the most abject poverty, being, as she afterward 
said, indebted even for her daily bread to the 
charity of a good woman whom she had once 
befriended, and who now gladly extended to her 
the aid of which she stood so much in need. 
The danger too, as an “ aristocrat,” still remained 
so great, that in consideration of his personal 
safety she was obliged to apprentice her son to a 
carpenter, thus identifying him with the then 
triumphant canaii/le. 

But the wife of Tallien was her fast friend, and 
through her influence, a part of her late husband's 
confiscated property was restored, and the beau- 
tiful widow again appeared among her old asso 
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ciates in the fashionable salons of Paris, where 
her grace and wit made her a universal favorite. 

Her first acquaintance with General Bonaparte 
was in 1795, after his return as the hero of Toulon, 
when, as commandant of Paris, he was charged 
with the work of disarming the citizens. The 
sword of Beauharnais in this way fell into his 
hands, and Eugene, then a noble youth of fifteen, 
resolved to gain possession of the weapon that 
was the most precious heir-loom and memorial 
of the gallant soldier who had never in his life 
disgraced it. Presenting himself before the com- 
mandant, the brave boy plead for the beloved 
relic with such manly earnestness, that Napoleon 
himself granted his wish, and, with tears of joy, 
the sword was restored to its old place of honor 
in the Beauharnais mansion. 

On the following day, Josephine called to thank 
the commandant in person for this unexpected 
favor; and thus began an acquaintance that, in 
less than a year, ended in a marriage between the 
two, much to the satisfaction of her friends and 
children, to the latter of whom Napoleon never 
ceased to show the love and care of a father. 

The steps by which Napoleon became in time 
the idol and at length the autocrat of the French 
people, belong rather to history than to the 
biography of Josephine, but it is certain that, so 
far from sharing in his inordinate ambition, his 
faithful wife, rendered more clear-sighted, per- 
haps, by her love for him, often prayed him with 
tears and entreaties : 

“ Do not make yourself a king.” 

That it was optional with himself, she seems 
never to have doubted. Her belief in him as the 
* man of destiny ” was as unfaltering as his own, 
and his gradual ascent to the highest elevation 
that man can reach, seemed never to dazzle or 
surprise her; although dim forebodings of the 
sorrows in store for both would sometimes cast 
their shade over her heart in the midst of her 
greatest splendor. 

Never were dignity and sweetness more hap- 
pily blended than in Josephine, and as she moved 
with her own stately grace through the lofty 
apartments of the Tuileries, all alike bowed 
to the wondrous power of her fascinations ; for, 
with a tact born of real kindness of heart, she 
never by any chance sent away a guest from her 
presence, be he king or peasant, with a feeling of 
pique or mortification rankling in his heart. 

Bountiful almost to a fault, the delight of her 
life was to relieve the sufferings of others, not 
alone by a largesse from her own overflowing 
coffers, but with words of the tenderest sympathy 
and advice. Having herself tasted the bitter cup 
of poverty and sorrow, she was able to sympa- 
thize with the trials and cares of the common 
people. In her wise and well-directed munifi- 
cence she formed, as in all other respects, a strik- 
ing contrast to her unfortunate predecessor, who, 





cradled in the ‘ap of luxury, was so ignorant of 
the situation of the masses of her subjects that, 
when the starving citizens of Paris clamored for 
bread, she asked, with a childish ignorance that 
was, under the circumstances, a crime: “ If they 
cannot get dread, why don’t they eat cake ?” 

In spite of his impatience of contradiction, 
Napoleon was often influenced even in matters 
of great public importance by the tender impor- 
tunities and wise arguments of his magnanimous, 
clear-sighted wife ; and it was for this even more 
than for her unbounded popularity that the as- 
piring, envious Bonaparte family hated and ma- 
ligned her, taking every occasion to arouse the 
suspicions of her jealous, irritable lord, who, 
realizing as he did every day of his life, the 
faithful devotion to himself and his interest that 
no neglect or harshness on his part had power to 
change, still never scrupled, when in his cap- 
tious moods, to wring her loving heart with his 
unworthy doubts and cruel reproaches. 

To be sure these bursts of jealous ill-temper 
were only occasional, but the sensitive heart of 
Josephine trembled with constant apprehension, 
in her happiest hours. Proud of her beauty and 
grace, and sensible of the advantage to himself 
of her well-deserved popularity with the nation 
at large, still the despotic monarch could not re- 
frain from ill-natured jibes upon her dress and 
manners when in the mood, while even the openly 
expressed love of the French people for one who 
had been their unfailing friend and benefactress, 
was resented by him at times as so much taken 
from the adulation that he constantly craved. 

If Josephine’s love for her capricious and ty- 
rannical husband had not been of the deepest and 
purest, his injustice and ingratitude must inevit- 
ably have estranged her woman’s heart from him 
forever. 

As it was, she bowed beneath all his tyrannical 
exactions with cheerful submission, while his 
taunts were met with words of love; and the bit- 
ter tears that his cold neglect cost her were shed 
in secret, lest the world, seeing her pain, might 
cast a shadow of reproach upon him. 

There is, there can be, no question that Napo- 
leon loved his wife as well as it was in his selfish, 
absorbed nature to love anything outside of him- 
self. And yet, despite the loving devotion of 
years, despite her piteous “prayers and entreaties, 
despite even the unavoidable passion that wrung 
his own proud heart, the haughty founder of the 
Napoleonic dynasty calmly decided to divorce the 
faithful wife of his youth, the sharer of the hopes 
and fears, the reverses and triumphs, of the twelve 
eventful years that had passed since their mar- 
riage, and by an alliance with an Austrian prin- 
cess, not only strengthen his throne, but he- 
queath to his successor a share in the proudest 
blood of Europe. 

How sadly, then, did the friends of the broken 
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hearted Josephine recall her words, spoken years 
ago in reference to her husband’s soaring ambition: 

“ The nearer my husband approaches the high- 
est step to which fortune sometimes elevates men, 
the dimmer becomes my last gleam of happiness.” 

Still submissive to his will, she signed with her 
own trembling hand the deed of divorce; then 
bidding adieu to the stately palace where she had 
so long reigned as mistress, she sought the lovely 
seclusion of Malmaison, the home of her bride- 
hood, where, still honored and attended as an 
Empress (for Napoleon still insisted upon her 
retaining that rank), she set herself to work to 
find solace for her own wounded heart in allevi- 
ating the woes of others. 

The room that Napoleon had occupied still 
remained as he had left it, and here the broken- 
hearted wife spent an hour each day alone, care- 
fully dusting and arranging the various articles that 
had belonged tohim. Noother foot was allowed 
to enter, no other hand took part in the work that 
in her loving imagination she was still able to do 
for him. The stately visits that he sometimes 
paid his “ good Josephine,” as he still continued 
to call her, while looked forward to and enjoyed 
with feverish delight, only made more sad by con- 
trast the unshared loneliness of her lot. 

“* He has no delicacy,” she would exclaim with 
bitter tears, after listening sympathetically to his 
proud confidences and plans in regard to his ex- 
pected heir, “ He wrings my heart, and heeds 
it not.” 

When the thunder of cannon proclaimed the 
birth of an heir to the throne of France, ‘Jose- 
phine forgot her own womanly griefs in her joy 
and exultation that the sacrifice that she had 
made had not been in vain, 

“The Emperor has a son!” she cried joyfully, 
“let us celebrate the event so glorious to France, 
by agrand /é/e.” 

And while her ladies were gaily dancing in the 
grand salon of Malmaison, its mistress, with a 
full heart, sat down to write her congratulations 
to the proud and happy father : 

“ Amid the numerous felicitations that you re- 
ceive from every corner of Europe, can the feeble 
voice of a woman reach your ear, and will you 
deign to listen to her who so often consoled your 
sorrows and sweetened your pains, now that she 
speaks to you only of that happiness in which 
all your wishes are fulfilled ?” 

Brave, unselfish heart, true in sorrow as in 
joy, when the terrible overthrow in which the 
haughty Emperor of France became the lonely 
exile of Elba took place, removing from his side 
wife and child, and hurling him from the throne 
that he had so ably, if despotically filled, Jose- 
phine’s loving heart clung to him more fondly 
than ever, and, in spite of failing health and all 
the perils of the voyage, she eagerly implored 
permission to join him in his doleful exile. 





But this generous project was not to be carried 
into effect. Her sickness increased rapidly, and 
it was soon evident that she was passing away 
from earth. A few moments before her death 
she rallied, and smiling lovingly upon her weep- 
ing children, murmured with infinite content : 

*“ At least I shall die regretted; I have always 
desired the happiness of France; I did all in my 
power to contribute to it, and I can say with 
truth, that the first wife of Napoleon never caused 
a single tear to flow.” 

Words that few crowned heads have been able 
to utter in their last solemn hour, when the 
soul stands face to face with its God, and one 
the @uth of which a mourning nation gratefully 
acknowledged, 


MY COTTAGE HOME. 


BY ANNA BISHARD, 


A cottage hid from view, by cedars dark and tall, 
A holly hedge with berries red as wine, 
An oriel window—a climbing vine— 
Wherein the tiny sparrows build—does twine, 
And screens from view the low dark wall. 





A cool gray twilight made by lofty ancient trees, 

A mossy nook, where wild yines run at will, 

A vale—a river—and a ruined mill, 

With ponderous wheel moss-grown, and now still 
Listening to the summer breeze, 


A forest where dryads their voices raise in song, 
A voice that comes from neither sky nor air, 
But seems to be around you everywhere, 
And through the forest dim it seems to tear, 

While on the wind its length prolongs, 


The flutter of a wild bird rising from its nest, * 


Amid the sprays of ferns, all dark and rank, 

Sweet water-lilies, growing near the bank 

Of a strange lake, sedgy, reed-grown and dank, 
Whereon they dream, sweetly at rest. 





A Worp To GRUMBLERS.—Don’t be a grum- 
bler. Some people contrive to get hold of the 
prickly side of everything, to run against all the 
sharp corners and disagreeable things. Half the 
strength spend in growling would often set things 
right. You may as well make up your mind, to 
begin with, that no one ever found the world 
quite as he would like it; but you are to take 
your part of the trouble, and bear it bravely. You 
will be sure to have burdens laid upon you that 
belong to other people, unless you are a shirk 
yourself; but don’t grumble. If the work needs 
doing, and you can do it, never mind about the 
other boy who ought to have done it, and didn’t,- 
Those workers who fill up the gaps and smooth 
away the rough spots, and finish up the job 
that others leave undone—they are the true 
peacemakers, and worth a whole regiment of 
growlers, 
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NYSSA’S MASQUERADE, 
Cc, LEON GRIMPEST, 

Miss Nyssa Cumbermede, having been invited 
to a grand masquerade party, had been occupied 
for nearly a week previous in conning old books 
of costumes at the Mercantile Library, and in 
imagining all sorts of possible and impossible 
toilettes, reminiscences of weird things and strange 
colors which she had seen either asleep or awake, 
in dream or at the theatre. None of these suited 
her, however. She was hard to please. She 
desired to be original. A haughty, headstrong 
and beautiful girl of eighteen, with an intellect, 
ought not to be forever a slave to the conamon- 
place; and Miss Nyssa Cumbermede was more 
anxious to please her lover, Mr. Edgar Otterson, a 
talented journalist, than her host of friends. 

When her mother came into her dressing-room 
on the eventful evening, she found Nyssa not only 
en dishabille, but also in despair. How lovely 
the daughter looked as she stood before the tall 
mirror and gazed abstractedly at her own beauti- 
ful reflection, 

“ Ma,” she exclaimed, “I must have a toilette 
to please me, or else not go at all—has Mr. Otter- 
son arrived ?”’ 

“ No, my dear.” 

“ Thank fortune I have at least an hour to con- 
jure up something new!” She glanced at the 
tiny Parisian clock over the mantel. 

“ You remember, my dear,” said Mrs. Cumber- 
mede, “the exquisite masque worn by Miss 
Selden, at Newport, last season—a costume of 
the fourteenth century.” 

“ One of Gustave Doré’s whimsicalities, I sup- 
pose,” suggested the daughter. 

“ Why, you saw it yourself; was it not superb ?” 

“So, so!” replied the daughter languidly. 

“ Why, my dear, it was a true picture of the 
time. You know how grand she looked in that 
claret velvet train, gold embroidered—held up by 
a page so charmingly attired; how magnificent— 
how historical, my love.” 

“ Nonsense, dear ma! I’ve no time to pre- 
pare claret velvets and trains and pages—Il’ve 
hardly an hour, now.” 

“ That’s your fault, my love !” 

“ Of course.” 

“ You have plenty of dresses, and you had 
plenty of time. You know I want you to make 
a sensation !”’ 

“It is so easy to make a sensation, as you call 
it, now-a-days, dear me, that I would rather not 
try it. Please suggest something more difficult 
for a young lady about to enter society ?” 

“ I'm sure I do not know what to advise, Nyssa 
dear!’’ replied the mother. 

Nyssa stood a moment in deep thought before 
the glass, and then turning to her mother, clasped 
her hand, kissed her, and said : 





“ Now, leave the room, mamma dear! allow 
me to putinto practice my invention, It came 
upon me like an inspiration—it will be the sensa- 
tion of the evening—it will surprise everybody, 
and that is more than half the pleasure of a 
masquerade, ‘Tell me when Mr. Otterson comes. 
Oh, these fancy parties, how wearisome they are.”’ 

“The carriage may be here at any moment, 
my dear,’’ said Mrs. Cumbermede, “so I advise 
you to get ready without delay.” She kissed her 
and left the room. 

Mr. Otterson arrived not ten minutes later, and 
was ushered into the parlor. In ten minutes 
more, Nyssa entered, attired in a plain chintz 
dress. Otterson was in raptures, 

“ What simplicity, Miss Cumbermede !” 

“ That is my character! I go as Simplicity /’ 
said Nyssa laughing, and throwing a shawl about 
her shoulders. 

“My child, you are a perfect fright,” ex 
claimed the mother, as she drew her daughter to 
one side and looked at her steadily, “ Why, I’m 
positively ashamed of you. What in the world 
made you put on such a dress as this ?” 

*“ T have hit on a character at last, dear ma!” 
laughed Nyssa, her eyes beaming with a pure fire 
and her countenance lighting up, “I go as a 
peasant woman !’’ 

“ For shame! where are the velvets and laces 
your father bought you ?” said Mrs, Cumbermede. 

“Up stairs, in the chamber. I am not good 
enough for them, dear ma. I came to the con- 
clusion that I am a very ordinary personage after 
all, I bear no queenly title, and ought not to 
haveany. I think this dress will attract attention 
—don’t you think so, Mr. Otterson ?” 

“ Decidedly! The simplicity suits me exactly ;” 
said Otterson, rapturously, for the young girl 
looked far sweeter at that moment than he had 
ever before beheld her. 

“ That is all I desire,” said Nyssa; “the crit- 
ical judgment of the press. I suppose I have a 
right to be humble once in a great while if I 
choose! Iam not so hard to please myself, but 
I am so averse to playing a part, that I have no 
heart to imitate great people. There will be 
plenty of queens and princesses there, depend 
upon it, and I imagine I shall enjoy a lovely sol- 
itude in this chintz. Is the carriage waiting ?” 

“It is!” answered Otterson, 

‘* Then good-bye, ma,” and after she had kissed 
her mother, who had hardly recovered from her 
astonishment, she turned to Otterson, and said 
“ Tell the driver to go by Orland Place, first !” 

« Why ?”” demanded Otterson ; then he said, * I 
beg your pardon, Miss Cumbermede ; of course, 
if you wish it; but it is late, I’m afraid !” 

“ There’s plenty of time,” answered Nyssa, “I 
have a good reason for sending him out of the 
way. Let him stop at 16 Orland Place, if he can 
see the number in the dark!” 
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She took from the top of the piano a small 
parcel and a basket, and moved to the door, 

“What in the name of sense does all this 
mean ?” exclaimed Mrs. Cumbermede, following 
the pair to the door. 

“ A change of attire, dear ma. 
least. That is all—my, how chilly it is! 
good night.” 

When they were snugly seated in the carriage 
Nyssa said: “You know the times are so hard, 
and yet people are so extravagant. I don’t think 
the poor have equal chance to fight the battles of 
life with the rich; do they now ?” 

Otterson's reply to this ma?ve remark was: 
“ Why, Miss Cumbermede, I am really not pre- 
pared to discuss the relation of capital and labor 
at present. I ought to have been warned before- 
hand, and would have had a speech full of statis- 
tics all prepared.” He laughed, and she said: 

“ You are sarcasti¢—I am in earnest.” 

“I beg to be forgiven,” returned Edgar, “ for 
my part, I love all earnest people — I love 
them ——”’ 

“And so do I,” responded Nyssa. “ You 
think me whimsical, no doubt, Mr. Otterson; but 
I hope and pray that the spirit which prompts my 
whims is a good one. I am going to Orland 
Place for a purpose, and I hope a good one.”’ 

‘They had passed the glitter of the business 
thoroughfares, and had entered a labyrinth of 
dark lanes, illuminated here and there by the 
feeble glare of the street lamp. Then the car- 
riage stopped, and the driver’s face appeared at 
the window. 

“T can’t tell if this is the house or not, Miss,” 
said their guide, “but this is Crland Place.” 

“ ]’ll find it, depend upon it,” answered Miss 
Cumbermede. “It is No. 16—open the door, 
please.” The driver had the door open in fact 
while she was giving the command, and she 
leaped out into the gloom of the narrow and ill- 


A surprise at 
Well, 


paved street. 

“Stop a moment, Miss Cumbermede !” ejacu- 
lated Otterson, following her,“ where you go I 
ought to go, although I’ve not been invited; but 
surely I must protest against this adventure, unless 
I am pen.itted the pleasure of seeing you safe 
along this wretched foot-way.” 

So he stood a moment, and she caught his arm 
and said: “Certainly, certainly, you must come 
with me.” They walked a few steps and stopped. 

“This is the place,” exclaimed Nyssa, “I 
know it well by those wooden steps. Come up 
with me, I shall not be long. The driver won’t 
fall asleep, I hope.” 

“I'll see to that, Miss Cumbermede,” replied 
Otterson, “ but where do you go? ' What does 
this mean?” 

“Nothing at all, as you shall find out soon,” 
said Nyssa, giving a knock upon the door. After 
an interval a shadowy figure appeared at the por- 
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tal, and a voice ejaculated “ Oh, Miss Cumber- 
mede! You here? Come in; mother will be so 
glad to see you.” 

They entered a forlorn apartment, dimly lighted 
by a coal oil lamp, and in its sitkly glare they 
beheld a wan woman, a pale, deathlike face full of 
suffering, reclining, propped up by pillows in a 
chair, This wretched face seemed to glow and 
to take the colors of life, and the eyes shone with 
something like delight, when Nyssa entered, and 
the thin lips—the pale, pale lips of the woman 
sufferer—framed the words; “ Thank God for his 
many blessings—I have been praying for the 
sight of your dear face, Miss Nyssa!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Lathrop,” said the young and beau- 
tiful Miss Cumbermede, now thrice beautiful as 
she threw off the wrap about her shoulders, and 
placed the parcel and basket upon a rickety table 
close to the invalid. ‘TI am glad to see you look 
better! I have brought you some trifles, There 
are a few little things in the basket here which 
may do you good—wine, preserves, and such like 
—and in the parcel you may find something bet- 
ter. I came in a great hurry; I had hardly time 
to dress, This is Mr. Otterson, Mrs. Lathrop—a 
good friend of mine, Mrs. Lathrop.” 

The young girl who had ushered them in ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, how good of you, dear Miss Nyssa, how 
good! Mother has been so ill. You see, things 
look so bad. The factory has stopped, and I 
can’t get work anywhere. What would we do if 
it wasn’t for you, dear, dear lady ?” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Nyssa. Then turn- 
ing to her bewildered escort, who hardly under- 
stood the scene, she said, “ Sit down, Mr. Otter- 
son, make yourself comfortable. These are good 
friends of mine; good people.” 

And then she addressed herself to the young 
girl and said: 

“ Times may be better soon, I know they will. 
There’ll be plenty of work. Things are not so 
bad as they look. Cheer up; keep your spirits, 
girl, and do notdespair. I'll stand by you! I’! 
do what I can You'll find a check for twenty 
dollars pinned to a small parcel in that basket. 
Father gave it to me to-day! Oh! it’s perfectiy 
good. What are you staring at? Here, no cry- 
ing. Crying won’t mend matters, Jennie! Mrs, 
Lathrop, Jennie and you are not to worry, mind 
that. The rent’s paid, so cheer up, and look as 
handsome as you can. You might have a brighter 
light here, I think. There’s nothing like plenty 
of light.” 

So she rattled away, and then went over and 
turned up the dismal lamp until it fairly smoked, 
put her arms around the young girl and kissed 
her, and then going over to where the poor inva- 
lid sat silent, tearful, and utterly dazed by this 
angel visit, she took her thin hand in hers and 
said: 
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“ To-morrow I will see you again, and you will® 


be better then, I know!” 

“God bless and preserve you!” sobbed Mrs. 
Lathrop. 

Jennie ran up to Nyssa and hugged her close, 
ejaculating : 

“ How can weeyer thank you enough ior your 
kindness, dear Miss Nyssa!” 

“Don’t fret; your mother will get well, and 
you will get work, so keep cheery. Avd now I 
must go! Good night, I’m. off like a ghost at 
dawn!” 

“ Please don’t go,” pleaded Jennie, holding on 
to her benefactor. 

“ But the carriage is at the door, and Mr. Otter- 
son and I have another visit to make. Good- 
night—good-night, and a good night’s rest to you, 
Mrs. Lathrop, and when I see you in. the morn- 
ing, I know you will be well and hearty, and 
dancing, perhaps, as I mean to dance to-night.” 

She darted to the door and opened it, Notonly 
Jennie and her mother were petrified with the 
mingled emotions of the occasion, but Edgar 
Otterson, her lover, when he rose to follow this 
strange, this beautiful, this good woman, had 
traces of tears in his eyes, and he could not speak. 
And in the silence, as they passed out into the 
night, the figure of the poor woman’s daughter 
loomed from the dark doorway of the squalid 
house, watching the carriage as it rolled through 
the grimy Orland Place, and long after it had 
been lost to sight and hearing, 

When Otterson could speak, he said to her 
whom he loved so deeply, now more deeply than 
ever; “Shall we go to the masquerade ?” 

* Yes, of course !” replied Nyssa. “ Why not? 
I feel so happy in my chintz.”’ 

“You have made more than one person happy, 
Miss Cumbermede—I have been transformed by 
this event, and I am made happy also! Iam too 
happy to wish to go anywhere or to be with any- 
body but you !” 

She made no reply. The carriage rumbled 
on—and after a long silence, Nyssa exclaimed : 

“There are the lights: _We are here at last! 
You have my mask, I believe, Mr, Otterson !”’ 

Otterson whispered to her as he assisted her 
fromy the carriage—‘‘If you only knew how I 
love you!”’—-but she seemed not to hear, 

They entered the gay rooms and mingled with 
the maskers. It, was late when they left. Nyssa 
had not danced. She seemed to have lost her 
cheeriness of spirit the moment she mingled with 
the revellers, She appeared sad, she was so 
quiet, so medifative, and sounlike herself. Otter- 
son noticed it, but he loved her in any mood, 

It was only in the carriage, on her way home, 
the glare and glitter of the brilliant rooms still 
burning in her memory and painiag her brain, 
and the crash of the orchestra still reverberating 
in her ears, that she murmured: 





“If f can make you happy, Edgar, you know 
that is all I live for!” 

And her beautiful head fell upon the shoulder 
of her lover, 

Thus ended Nyssa’s masquerade, 
marrred a few months after, 


GLENARCHAN. 
CHAPTER III,—Continuep, 

“ You ought to have asked,” exclaimed Ellen, 
indignantly, “ or rather, we ought to have seen 
that you were helped. I forgot the pleasant part 
of my duty; but oh, mother, is it always like 
this ?”’ 

“To be sure it is. Father has done very well 
for him since your return, Try not vex him, 
dear; do what you choose quietly—then, if he is 
angry, there will only be one fuss.” 

“ What can you mean? one fuss ?” 

“« Whatever you propose he will be sure always 
to say ‘no;’ you are rather determined, and will 
probably do what you like, therefore it will be 
better to say nothing about your plans before- 
hand.” 

“ But I don’t want to do what he will not like; 
I would rather give up than vex him.” 

“So would 1; but suppose he should wish you 
not to go to church, for instance ?” 

“ He cannot object to that.” 

“ He can object to anything; but we are pretty 
sure he will be out till the one o’clock dinner, 
then he bobs in and out constantly; don’t vex 
him, dear.” 

Ellen feit she must be alone, her heart was 
very heavy; but on reaching her room she found 
thinking too painful, and the Highland home 
forever intruding,,so she hastily arranged her 
possessions and then prepared to go to see Juno. 

* Mother,” she called,.as she heard the slow 
footsteps come up stairs, “ I’m going to see Juno; 
I shall take the twins, they can play outside while 
L talk to her.” 

“ Father won't let them go to see her, dear; 
take the biscuits that I left on the table, put them 
in brown paper, then if you meet him, you can 
hide them somewhere.”’ 

“I would rather carry them openly.” 

“Then he may forbid you taking anything 
again, and what would Juno do?” 

“ I thought he did not object.” 

“ One never knows, when he may do so.” 

** Mother, this life is dreadful,” 

“ Certainly it is, but I see no help for it.” 

Ellen’s footsteps were not so light as usual, for 
she bore a new weight; she seemed forced into 
the family compact to deceive its head. What 
should she do? 

The air and walk with the thousand sights and 
sounds of early summer soothed her, and soon 
old Juno’s arms were around her heart’s delight. 


They were 
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“ My baby, my own downy chile, Mas’r Jack 
said you’d come ; blessin’ on yer dear face ; tank 
de good Lord I libed to see dis day; ‘pears like 
I can’t git enuf ob lookin’ at yer.” 

“ Thank you, dear old Juno; I’m so glad you 
are so much better.” 

“ Yes, tank de Lord, I’m ’bout agen; t’aint 
much I ken do, but I sews some, and I won’t 
neber be hungry while Mas’r Jack’s ’roun’—tank 
you, dear, fur dese biskits, deysa pictur; Miss Elly 
made ’em I’ll lay a dollar; she can’t come see 
me now, but Mas’r Jack’sas brave as a lion; Miss 
Elly puts up tings for him to bring. Tell me 
*bout your own self, chile; goin’ to git married ? 
or anyting like dat?”’ > 

“No indeed, not now. I’ve had five whole 
years of pleasure, I’m going to help mother now 
for a year, certainly.” 

“All rite, chile, ’ceptin’ ’spose de Lord wants 
more’n a year.” 

“T'll try to do whatever he says, Juno, but I 
hope I need not stay longer than that at the farm, 
I feel as if I’d been there a month,” 

“Tink of Miss Elly, chile; she ain’t had no 
rest for twenty years; help her all you ken.” 

« Juno, I mear to. I’ve come home feeling like 
a missionary; but I don’t know where to begin; 
it was so different when you were there.” 

“ Shall I tell you fur back how de troubel 
began ?” 

“ Yes, Juno, tell me all you can.” 

“It ’pears like a lifetime, when Miss Elly was 
as peart as you are dis minit. She war de idol 
ob her par and mar, dere warn’t notin’ too good 
fur her. One ob de visitin’ places ob de Mas’r, 
an’ Missis, war Miss Anne May’s, dere Miss Elly 
fust see Mas’r May. He was took wid her ina 
minit, after a while she come to me, ‘ Juno, I’se 
to going marry Mas’r May.’ ‘No, chile’’ ses I, 
*don’ you neber go for to do dat, he’s got de ebil 
eye,’ 

“She larfed like ebery ting. ‘Dat’s your ole sub- 
stition,’ she says; ‘ his eyes is fine, dey shine like 
de stars in de sky.’ ‘ Dey is in a dredful cloudy 
sky,’ says I. But indem days, you might as 
well talk to de wind as Miss Elly, she hadn’t 
neber had no said to her, so says she, ‘I'll habe 
a lubly house in the country, an’ you are to lib 
wid me, an’ moder and fader is to come see me,’ 
den she danced off like a kitten. Oh, dear! 
pears like I can’t go back todem times. Put 
some coffee in de sars-pan fur me. Mas’r Jack 
made me some las nite, it’s in de pitcher. Well 
dear, she tole Mas’r May wat I sed ’bout de 
evil eye, he larfed den, but he kep it in his heart. 
Dey was married, and dere neber was a more 
beautifuller bride dan Miss Elly. ‘ I’ll send for you 
soon, Juno,’ ses she, de bery las ting when she 
got inde coach, But—we didn’t hab many let- 
ters. After a while she come to make a visit— 
tank you dear, dat’s good and hot, coffee keeps me 





up, gib me a biskit, fur I didn’t eat no breakfus ; 
wat was I sayin? Oh, she made’ a visit, she 
telled her mar dat Mas’r Maytout she'd ’joy com- 
ing down, more’n habin dem up to de farm. We 
sed notin’, jes made her as happy as eber we could. 
Wen she went away ses she, ‘ Juno, I ain’t comin’ 
no more, it spiled me fur goin’ back. I don’ no wen’ 
I'll see you agen; I ain’t made to libin de the 
country, its kine ob lonesome.’ Back she went 
to de farm, and her par and mar went to Europe. 
I went to Miss Anne’s to lib, she was kine ob 
worrisome ’bout Miss Elly, but I neber said notin’, 
I waited. One day dere came a letter, Miss 
Elly was dyin’, an mus hab ole Juno. Anuder 
cup, chile—oh, dem was dredful days—Mas’r 
May was well skeert, he don’ like folks dyin’, so 
ses he, ‘ Do all you ken fur de Missis, Juno.’ I 
jes wanted to say,‘I spec you’s kilt her,’ but 
I kep’ still, an jes’ went up stairs, Dere was 
my lamb, wite as a snow bank, lyin’ on de bed, 
an’ you war long side, as rosy an’ big a baby as I 
eber see. De dear lamb put out her arms, ‘ Oh, 
Juno, dear Juno,’ ses she, and den she faynted off. 
I know’d wat to do fur her. She wanted keer’ 
an’ lub, Wheneber dem’ eyes ob de Mas’r’s looked 
at her, she’d be all ober ob a shake—de pore 
lamb. Well, ske got up after a longtime, and I 
neber sed notin’ ’bout goin’ away. I took keer ob 
you, an watched ober my lamb. I used to tink, 
if she’d perked up a little, de Mas’r wouldn’t have 
down-trod her so, but she jes’ sat quiet all de time, 
neber sed’ notin’, bad nor good. One day, wen’ 
you was ’bout four year old, she got a letter dat 
her par an’ mar was.a comin’ home. She was a 
thinkin’ an’ a studyin’ ’bout it, till she got brave 
enuf to ask if she might ’vite dem to come up an’ 
see her. I neber will forget de look Mas’r May 
gib her, seshe ; ‘ When you larns to do yur dooty, 
an’ look smilin’ an cheerful, an’ not go 'roune wid 
dat winey piney look, den’ you kin’ ask yur mar 
an’ par.’ She neber said notin’, but jes’ fell down 
allina heap. Mas’r May walkt off swearin’. Ses 
I, ‘ Dat’s de bes’ ting you kin’ do,’ Den’ I took up 
my lamb, an’ dat nite a little dead baby was born 
into dis world. When I telled her it was dead, 
ses she, ‘Tank God.’ Well, anuder year pass 
away, an’ dey stayed on in Europe, den dey sailed 
in dat ship, you knows; anuder one run inter it, 
and de captin’ didn’t know as his ship was hurt ; 
so ses he, ‘ go long, we’s all rite,’ so de one ship 
went ‘long, an de oder one went down; dey was 
all los, ’cept like Job’s foks, some libed to tell 
*bout de oders. Dat time wen de news come, | 
tink de Mas’r was reel sorry, ‘Tell me, John,’ 
ses yer mar, so he up an telled her. It was de 
same ole story, she fell down; but dis time 
Mas’r May ketched her, an carried her up stairs, 
den he went fur the de doctor, an, deary me, 
Mas’r Jack was born, He was splendiferous, but 
my lamb neber smiled on him. Taint good luck 
fur de mudder not to smile on her baby.” 
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“ Jack has done pretty well, on your smiles.” 

“ Well, I did lub him; he’s de’ bes’ feller dat 
eber libed, jes as kine an tender as a girl, ‘cept I 
don’ tink he cares fur dem twins.” 

“ They’re pitiful little creatures.” 

* Well, I larfed at Mas’r Jack, and tossed him 

,roun’, but my lamb was a long time a gettin’ up, 
I was ’most sorry for de Mas’r he was so lonely 
and cross, ’cept fur you. You neber was 'fraid 
ob him, you used to run after him; he'd say, * go 
‘long home,’ an you’d jes larf an run ‘long; he 
liked it, he allers liked it; he liked ebery ting 
strong an well, an to have ansers back agin.” 

“He don’t encourage talking now,’’ laughed 
Ellen. 

“ Dat may be, he neber ’courages anyting, but 
he likes it all de same ; don you be cowed down, 
After dat, de mas’r used to get mad at me ebery 
day; I didn’t mind till de Lord sent me de bone 
ache. I could skerce drag roun’. I kep up till 
I began to be sick off an on, "fore you went away ; 
den you was sent to bording school; you was 
twelve, an Mas’r Jack was five; I kep ‘long, 
seein’ my pore lamb grow witer ebery day, neber 
sayin’ notin’; Mas’r May grew wus an wus, den 
de twins was born. Wen de mas’r named ’em, 
your mar jes cried till her heart was fit to drake, 
and Mas’r May larfed. You see, he hates tings 
still and solemncolly, he’d rather fite dan hab 
peace. Den you went to Europe. One day de 

- Mas’r was dredful aggravatin, an de missis neber 
sed a word. ‘* Don you mean to speak ?’ says he. 
‘ No,’ ses she, ‘I don’t know wat to say.’ ‘TI’ll 
teach you,’ ses he, an he up an hit her a clip. 
‘Oh, Juno,’ ses she. Den I jes tole him he was 
a brute beast like Neddersezzar. He neber for- 
got dat. De nex day says he, ‘ Juno, you kin go 
an lib in de lane, an mine you keep dere; don let 
me neber see you here no more.’ Oh, dat was a 
dredful day. After a wile, two tree year, dis las 
boy was born. I was 'lowed to see my lamb den, 
an was at de baptizin’; but laws, chile, did your 
mar tell you dat Mas’r May named him Nebber- 
sezzar ?”” 

“ Nebuchadnezzar [” 

“ Yes, he did, sure,” and Juno laughed till the 
house shook, 

“ Oh, that poor baby ; surely it can’t be, Juno.” 

“ He did, an when he scream he puts a pillar 
over his face till he can’t breathe. Somehow de 
missis got better after dis las chile, an she ses 
she aint half as ’fraid now. I wish she’d perk up.” 

** What a horrible story; what can I do?” 

“T’ll tell you,chile. Jes pray to de Lord to 
gib you de strength of Samson, or Harklis, an 
den you jes anser him ebery time; let him swear, 
mebbe some time he'll git de bad stuff all out; 
dress up, make de missis perk up, do jes as you 
like, soas you do no wrong, don stop for his talk ; 
dere’s plenty ob money, 1 know dat; den if he 
say ‘ go long,’ you go to your Aunt Anne.” 





“ But what good can I do then?” 

“ Neber fear, you'll come back. Don you tell 
no lies to him, let him know he ken trus’ you ; it 
makes a man mad to have folks plottin’ agin 
him.” 

“ But now to-day, mother told me to hide the 
biscuit, if I saw him.”’ 

“ De dear lamb, did she do dat? Don you do 
it, child ; hold de biskit in de light ob day, an if 
he don like it, Juno ’]] not starve; don go rite 
agin him; he’s got de rite to say about his own 
truck.” 

“ Well, dear Juno, I'll try, but pray for me; I 
feel to-day as mother does, that I’d rather submit. 
There is one more thing; what does mother give 
the children ?” 

« Laus, child, don no.” 

“Something to make them sleep; the baby 
sleeps all the time.” 

“Oh, bless de good Lord, dat my lamb should 
do dat sinful axchun.” 

“TI think she is so afraid of father hurting 
them if they make a noise; so she keeps them 
asleep.” 

*- Oh, deary me; my lamb, my lamb! ” 

“ Mother is afraid for her children.” 

“T allers hop’d de missis—wats dat word you 
wite folks say—’ser? herself.” 

“Assert herself, do you mean?” 

“ Yes, dats it; now honey I knows your work: 
save dat child.” 

“How can I? if he cries, father threatens 
him.” 

* You jes take care ob him yourself.” 

“ 1—take care of that baby ?” 

“If de Lord says do it, you ken.” 

“ But, Juno—does He?” 

“ Pears like He speaks berry loud. It’s hard 
chile, but jes you try. Don back down.” 

“«T have amused the twins a littie; but think of 
those names—Judith, Kezia and Nebuchad- 
nezzar.”” 

“T ’clar, I jes hate dat man.” 

“ Now, Juno, I thought you loved him!” 

“]’se bad, like all the res ; bat les try to make 
him happy. I hear de horn fur de men; you mus 
go; mine you dress up for tea.” 

Ellen laughed at this, and bidding her faithful 
nurse “ good-bye,” took up her cross and went 
home. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Jack met Ellen at the door, “Gov. has gone 
off to see some land; won’t be home till six— 
hurrah!” There was a jubilee in the house, 
against which Ellen inwardly struggled, trying 
not to feel as if a load were lifted. The twins were 
a shade less terrified, the mother looked nearly 
calm; “I can hardly believe it,” she said. 
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“Bring the baby, I have not seen him yet; do 
brother ?”’ said Ellen, from down stairs, 

“ He’s asleep,” said Jack. 

“ Can’t he be waked? he sleeps as child never 
slept before—he would be better outside ; the bed 
is hot and weakening.” 

“A Daniel come to judgment,” exclaimed 
jack; but the baby slept through dinner-time. 

Ellen found a clean table-cloth, showed the 
willing Mary how to place the dishes by order 
and rule, and for once they had a happy meal; 
“made memorable,” said the irrepressible Jack, 
“ by a faint smile from a twin.” 

Ellen looked reprovingly at him, at which he 
replied she must have looked up old Luther’s 
ghost, she was so successful a reformer ; then off 
he went to his work. 

“ Jack talks as if he had read; where does he 
get books ?” asked Ellen. 

“ He does manage to get them somehow, and 
keeps them at Juno’s, where he goes to read; he 
is a dear, dear boy.” 

“You’ve grown careless about your dress, 
mother dear,” said Ellen, “ since you have had 
no daughter to take care of you. I’ve brought 
you a lovely plain silk, all made; come, put it on 
and surprise father.” 

“Oh, dear no, it frightens me to death. Just 
don’t try to alter anything; your father hates 
change.” 

“ Children hate medicine too, but no one hates 
beauty and appropriateness ; come, let me dress 
you and we will be seated on the piazza when he 
returns,” 

“ No, Ellen, he would say some hateful thing.” 

* Don’t mind that; do what is best.” 

“ He would talk till I do mind. I just dreaded 
your coming home; do let me alone.” 

“ No matter then, I’ll go and see the baby.” 

He was asleep, pale, thin, with rings of black 
around his eyes, and a drawn expression about 
his mouth. “Oh, mother, you are killing him,” 
was the involuntary exclamation. 

Her mother burst into tears: “ What else can 
I do?—he is dreadful when he cries,” 

“I don’t think that is a reason for making an 
idiot of him; for idiot he is sure to be, if he is 
kept drugged.” 

“I declare, Ellen, you do use such strong lan- 
guage ; and I always was a coward.” 

“ May I take care of him for a week? father’s 
room is not as near mine as this is.” 

“ You will get us both in trouble.” 

“ Let me bear that.” 

She took him up; he raised his heavy lids. 

“ Dear baby, poor little boy. Come to me.” 

He made no resistance; she took him to the 
window, he was heated and feverish. 

The twins stood by in stupid wonder, 

“ Mother, show me how to put on a fresh dress, 
he is to go down stairs with us—there, he looks 





better already, now get me that blue ribbon on 
my bureau for his sleeves, please ?” 

The mother silently brought it, but the poor 
thin arms were not improved; Elien took it off 
again. 

“ Now, mother, I must have my way. I won’t 
insist on the new dress, but somebody must 
wear my ribbon. You shall have it in your hair; 
there, baby, lie still a moment. Come,I will 
arrange it, you must have puffs on top, your head 
looks too meek; look, you are growing lovely 
fast, such thick hair, too; now the braids, there !” 

“I am improved,” sighed the mother, “ he 
will hate it so.” 

“No he won’t, really. He will scold at first 
to be consistent, but he won’t keep it up, and 7 
will; you are never to be careless again, and while 
I change my dress, please give a little touch to 
the twins,” 

Ellen ran off, not waiting an answer, wisely 
picking up Her baby brother by the way. 

Her toilette was soon made, and, at the head of 
her family, she marshalled them to the shade of 
the back piazza, which, from a hint to Mary, was 
nicely swept. The most comfortable chair was 
brought out for her mother; the entreaties for the 
stocking-basket yielded to; the twins seated on 
the steps beside her, they were so used to sitting 
motionless, that they needed no teaching—ihe 
baby she kept in her own arms, rocking him 
gently in her chair. 

“ Now mother, I’m going to read to you.” 

“Oh, dear! the first day, too; if you’d only 
wait.” 

** No, you must help me: it is better to begin 
at once, we are doing what is natural and right ; 
baby is better already, he has opened his eyes and 
looked around twice.” 

But the head sank heavily after each effort. 
Ellen could hardly repress her indignation at the 
weak cowardice that had reduced him to this con- 
dition, 

She began to read ; suddenly the twins jumped : 
“ He’s coming, he’s coming.” 

“ Hush,” said Ellen, “ sit still.” 

A great stamping was heard, a shout for Jack 
to take the horse. Ellen did not stop, she was in 
the position to be first seen. Her father came 
through to the back door, 

* Hallo! what’s all this?” 

“ This what ?” asked Ellen. 

“ All this foolin’, and dressing up and playing 
company.” 

« I don’t know what you mean; everything is just 
as usual, except that I fixed mother’s hair, and 
she looks ever so nice.” 

“ Nice—humph! I'll find some other way for 
you to employ your time.” 

“ Very well,’ returned Ellen, “let me know 
what you want me to do; I finished everything 
to-day, and now am holding baby for mother. 
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Dear child! he don’t look very well; how do 
you think putting him in sunshine every day 
would suit him—that’s the way the French chil- 
dren are treated.” 

“ Tie him under a tree and let him eat grass,”’ 
replied the father of Nebuchadnezzar. 

“T think living under a tree would do him 
good,” was the calm reply. “1 don't know 
about grass; by the by, did you ever read this 
book ?—we enjoyed it on the vessel; come out, 
father, when you are ready, and I'll read to 
you,” 

Something in the audacity of this proposal 
amused Mr. May ; his only answer was a hearty 
and most unmistakable laugh ; as he went inside, 
he stopped to listen, though, which Ellen dis- 
covered, so she went on as before. 

In a few minutes Jack came home. 

“ What a state of things!’ he exclaimed, “ Is 
it Paradise regained? Why you darling old 

, 
mother, how lovely you do look.” 

“Oh, Jack, don’t say so, dear, he won’t like it.” 

“ Mother,” said Jack, with earnestness, “as he 
never likes anything, we may as well try what we 
like.” 

Ellen interposed, hearing a heavy step. 

* Take mother and the rwins for a little walk, 
Jack, there’s a dear boy. I would rather sit 
here.” 

In a moment they were gone; as Mr. May 
came out he looked around. 

“I thought I was invited te make one of a 
happy family.” 

“So you were,” replied Ellen, “ but as you 
gave no answer, I supposed you were not com- 
ing.”’ 

“ Silence gives consent.” 

“So I have heard, and will remember in future. 
Now you are here, do listen to this.” 

She recommenced reading, and to her surprise, 
her father listened, or seemed to, for a half hour; 
then starting up, went off to see to something that 
“ Tom, that lazy lubber,”’ had forgotten. 

So far Ellen did not feel discouraged, but she 
had no time to think; her attention was then 
needed for the important duty of feeding the 
baby; Mary brought the food. 

“ Shall I feed him ?” she asked, trying to rouse 
the child; the heavy lids raised, and with a faint 
cry he took the food. “ He ain’t used to being 
out so long; better nottry too long at first,’’ said 
the girl. 

* Do you know about babies ?”’ asked Ellen. 

“ Yes, indeed, I’ve taken care of lots of them ; 
this child has something wrong in its head.” 

Ellen was glad to stand up while Mary held 
the baby. 

“Td often, often like to help you with him, 
but Mr. May won’t let me; shall I carry him up 
for you? I don’t dare to stay with him,” said she. 


“Thank you, take him to my room;” and 





Ellen wondered if this kind-hearted girl was the 
one whom she already had heard called by so 
many hard names. She stood a moment ; the sun 
was sinking gloriously, everything told of peace 
and rest—what evil spirit reigned at May farm ? 
Why was happiness impossible ? The care of the 
child would be a burden, but she was strong, and 
determined to watch it faithfully, lest that pvison- 
ous mixture should be poured down its unresist- 
ing throat. The girl came back-to her; “ Are 
you going to take care of him, Miss Ellen ?” 

“If I can,” she replied, 

“Are you—going to get him asleep by your- 
self ?”” 

Ellen knew what she meant. 

* I hope to,” she said 

“Then, while you are at tea, I’ll go up the 
back stairs and pat him; for as sure as he cries, 
there’ll be trouble.” 

“ Thank you,” was all Ellen answered, making 
no sign of understanding. ‘ How good she is,” 
was her thought, little suspecting what a new joy 
entered the hard-working life, when her own 
young fresh face, unworn, unwearied, came into 
the house—how the girl could hardly work for 
watching her, and wondering at her beauty, her 
bright hair, her marvelously made clothes—for 
where lives the woman that cannot recognize a 
Paris cut? The heavy steps approached; Mary 
fled, and Ellen waited. 

* Nell,” said he, “ I don’t know that you mean 
any harm, but just you let things alone. I won't 
hurt you provided you don’t interfere with me. I 
ain’t goin’ to have changes made. You may 
take care of that crying baby if you like, but mind 
I don’t see any idling ways. I’m master here, and 
(warming with his subject), I mean tobe. None 
of your party-goin’ nonsense; do your share of 
work, or I’ll make you, dy’e hear ?” with a shout. 

“ Perfectly; I couldn’t avoid it, unless I were 
stone deaf,” calmly replied Ellen, conquering a 
shiver. 

“ Mind you attend, then.” 

Ellen turned away. 

“ Dy’e hear?” 

“TI do; silence gives consent.” 

To her amazement, her father burst into a 
hearty laugh, 

“No one can be all bad who laughs,” thought 
Ellen, “ evidently he likes audacity,’’ 

The baby was tossing restlessly. 

“ He seems uncomfortable,” thought this inex- 
perienced nurse ; it was a very warm evening and 
the poor child was not undressed. Suddenly 
this thought struck her, and she hastened to put 
on his night clothes; it was hard work, for she 
was afraid of hurting him, he seemed so frail 
and badly put together; at last he was placed on 
the cool linen sheet, with everything loose and 
comfortable ; at that moment his mother came up. 
“Mercy! Ellen, cover him up, he’ll get cold.” 
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“Not in this furnace,’ she replied, laughing. 
“ Father said I may take care of him.” 

“Said—you might—take care of him!” 

“ Yes, he really did.” 

Mrs. May was more frightened than: she 
expressed at this, but the bell rang then and all 
went down totea.. They were soon seated. 

“ How can you leave your baby?” asked her 
father. 

“ He is asleep on my bed.” 

“7s he?” and the anxious parent went up stairs 
to investigate, 

“He'll do something to him,” whispered the 
nother, 

“No, it is only. to see if I am telling the 
truth,” said Ellen. 

His real reason was one Ellen did not suspect— 
it was to see if Mary was watching the child; she 
heard him coming, and scrambled out of the 
window, letting herself down from the edge of 
the piazza roof, which was not far from the ground, 
and was standing quietly in sight of the back 
door, when the “ master’ came down again, hav- 
ing only discovered a pale baby half asleep, fenced 
in the bed by chairs and pillows. 

Jack had seen the whole performance, from the 
first appearance of legs over the roof to the 
serene composure of the maid when Mr. May 
spoke to her from the back door, He was nearly 
exploding with laughter. 

“ What’s the matter, Jack ?” asked Ellen, 

“Can’t reveal,” said he, “ circumstances alter 
cases.” 

“Thank you, father,” ssid Ellen; “was he 
asleep ?” 

No answer. 

“I’m so glad he’s asleep,” said ‘Ellen tc Jack. 
“T’m to take care of him, and I don’t want him 
to be awake at tea-time.” 

“ How’d you know he’s asleep ?” growled Mr. 
May. 

“ You said so.” 

“T didn’t.” 

“T mean, I concluded so, becausé you did not 
answer; you said silence gives consent.” 

“If you say that again there'll be trouble.” 

“ T’ll not say it, father, if you dislike it.” 

“Stop your nonsense with your ‘father: 
father!’ ”” 

*“ What shall I call you?” 

“ Stop talking, and there’ll be no need to call 
me anything!” 

There was silence for a while, then Ellen said: 

“ Mr. May, please hand me the bread?” 

Jack handed it to her, *Mr. May’ only re- 
marked : 

“ You do beat all fer impudence.” 

«IT don’t mean to be impudent, but I do not 
understand your rules and regulations. I am 
used to talking and laughing, and having a good 
time generally.” 





Jack could scarcely contain himself; the descent 
of the legs had not vanished from his memory, 
and Ellen’s coolness delighted him, 

“ They talk of making a tunnel under Mount 
Cenis,” said this determined young lady to no- 
body. “ It will be a magnificent piece of work,”’ 

No reply, 

“ We crossed in a vetura, and had enough su- . 
perb views.to make us glad that we did so,” 

“ Jack,” said Mr. May, “ what do they ask for 
the town hall for an evening?” 

“Ten dollars, and lights,” said Jack. 

“ Engage it; and have ‘placards put up that 
a foreign lady will lecture on a European tour.”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jack, almost choking with fun. 

“ Get me tickets,’ said Ellen. “I won't fail 
to go.” 

** That so,’”’ said her father. 

“ As I was saying,” said Ellen, “the views 
from the summit are glorious.” 

“Shut dp.” 

“Oh—must I? I was just going to tell you 
about an avalanche,” 

“ Tell ahead,” 

“ Just as we were approaching a projecting 
peak, where the road turns suddenly around a 
corner, we heard a terrible noise, then a rushing 
like a torrent of stones; the air was filled with 
dust—some butter, please father ?”’ 

He handed it silently; Ellen ventured a glance 
at Jack. 

“ The horses stopped in great terror; the vetu-~ 
rino jumped down, we got out and all of us went, 
to the turn and looked around; great masses of 
ice were still crashing down the mountain, hav- 
ing carried away a part of the road, and were 
bounding and rolling down the precipice into one 
of the great gorges. It was perfectly terrific— 
our road was gone; one instant sooner, and we 
would have been crushed,” 

“ What in thunder did; you do?” 

“ We had a fearful time; the road was too 
narrow to turn the vetura, so narrow that it was 
difficult to lead the horses between it and the 
edge of the precipice ; they were taken out, and 
led round carefully, then we ladies had each to 
hold a horse; poor fellows, they were trembling 
all over; one was cut by a piece of ice; the one 
I held laid his head on my shoulder, as if I could 
protect him. Then some of the men went back 
to a small hamlet for help, while the rest tried to 
turn the vetura around; they could not do this, 
so they took the horses, and we walked to the 
hamlet to get shelter for the night; the men all 
turned out to clear and mend the road, and by 
working all the bright moonlight night, they made 
it passable by the next morning; we could not 
find any place to sleep, though the women were 
very kind, but we rather enjoyed the adventure, 
and were no worse for being awake one night. 
Oh, there’s the baby ; excuse me, mother.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

At this culmination of her triumph, Ellen 
thought it wiser to go to her charge up stairs. 
Triumph her success certainly was, though over 
very insignificant enemies. The child was under 
her caré, the silence of the tea-table broken ; she 
had gained her father’s attention, and acknowl- 
edged her mother’s position as she left. This in 
less than two days was a very satisfactory record. 

Mary was at her post. 

“ Were you here when father came up?” she 
asked. 

“No, miss. I heard kim coming, and went 
through the window and let myself down.” 

“ That must have bees what amused Jack so.” 

“ Gracious sakes! did he see me? I got well 
scratched, but I did it.” 

“ Thank you for helping me; go down now, 
I will stay with baby.” 

He still slept, the heavy dose before dinner not 
having lost its power. Below, there was quiet; 
Mrs. May was still at the table ; she always pre- 
ferred to bear the ills she knew, rather than ven- 
ture on those she knew not of, so in whispered 
consultation she and Mary washed the tea things. 
Mr. May soon stamped down stairs, and out for 
the evening; in justice to him I must say, simply 
to produce some sign of life. He liked health and 
vigor, and wrestled in spirit with the frightened 
and feeble condition of his family, as one does 
with nightmare; his way of shaking off this 
incubus, was to storm at the innocent cause. 
Already Nellie recognized this difference between 
a storm of anger and one of hopeless vexation ; 
but she felt as if she were required to work with 
bricks without straw. Even Jack sympathized 
without directly helping her, His cheery voice 
fell on the echo of his father’s steps. 

“T say, Nell, you're a brick. I nearly choked 
with your coolness and the descent of Mary’s legs; 
only immense self-denial kept me from shouting, 
* Weel dune, cutty sark.’’ Leave that bit of chalk 
and come out with me.” 

“No, Jack, wait till twilight, I'll go with you 
then ; or you can climb up on the roof, I can talk 
there and watch baby. You were near betraying 
me at tea; the way your eyes twinkled was too 
much. There’s some fun in father, too.” 

“ Let it alone then; don’t rouse anything new 
in the Gov’nor, he’ll bite as sure as you live.” 

“ Go off, croaker, and tell Juno about it all,” 

“If I talked as much to Juno as she wishes, I 
would have short time to read. I'll tell her, 
though.” 

“ Your reading does you good, dear boy; when 
you don’t talk slang, you show your study,” 

“ Thanks, fair professorin; a school-boy com- 
position of which I heard was of much use to 
me; it began in this oracular way: ‘ It is pretty 
impossible to communicate to others, those things 
whereof we ourselves are not possessed of,’ 





Ergo I have endeavored to be ‘possessed of’ 
certain great facts; such as the creation of the 
world, the lie that Washington didn’t tell, the 
color of Queen Elizabeth's hair, the number of 
her dresses, the difference between Platonian and 
Aristotelian philosophies, or theories and prac- 
tices—the multiplication table, Pythagorean—was 
it not ?—the-——” , 

“You ridiculous boy! If you don’t go, you 
cannot come back.” 

“ Right, Socrates, though I believe that old 
party only asked questions. Have I impressed 
you with my stores of wisdon. ? if not—” 

Ellen put her hands to her ears. 

“I am utterly overwhelmed,” she said, “I 
hardly know whether I prefer your sense or your 
nonsense ; but do go, I must attend to the baby.” 

He was beginning to toss again—if so feeble a 
motion could be described by so vigorous a 
name—and Ellen tried to relieve him by taking 
him to the window and changing his position. 
This always relieved him, and Ellen’s summer 
evening was passed as is that of many a mother, 
by a child’s bedside; the time for thought was 
not ungrateful to this weary reformer, She 
first thought of her Herculean task, then remem- 
bered. something she had overheard Mrs. Macken- 
zie say to one of her servant girls, “‘ My child, do 
one thing at a time, keep your thoughts on what 
you are doing, don’t work at bed-making with 
your mind on dusting; follow the Master—did He 
think of the blind man while He healed, the 
Leper? One duty at a time, child, you have 
strength enough for that.” 

So Ellen strove to heed the lesson, for to-night 
the child was “ the charge”’ she had “ to keep.” 
She was almost |tempted to wish he might die; 
boys would torture him for his name, men would 
laugh at him, and what woman would ever say, 
‘“« dear Nebuchadnezzar !’’ 

“ But that too is beyond my present duty,” she 
exclaimed, as she laughed at the absurdity of her 
thoughts, “all I have to do is with the present, 
and with God’s help I will strive to conquer one 
difficulty at a time. He will not suffer me to be 
tried beyond my power.” 

In the strength of this resolve she lived her life 
and did her life-work. 

Days lengthened into weeks, while Nellie 
struggled on, sometimes encouraged by a period 
of comparative peace; then the courage of youth 
and strength failing before the darkness spread 
through the moral atmosphere by a coming 
storm, and which no effort could prevent. When 
it broke, the strength came with the need, for the 
promise never fails; and young as she was, Ellen 
knew where to.go for help. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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AN ERROR IN JUDGMENT. 


BY SUE CHESTNUTWOOD, 

Her life had made her what she was—a cynic. 
She had always seen her mother depreciated, 
sneered at, trodden on, as the weaker vessel. 
Her father had brought up her only brother to 
glory in the fact that he was a boy, and if he 
lived, would one day be a man: when a child, if 
asked how many children his parents ‘had, ‘it had 
been his habit to answer, “ one;’’ he generally 
added : “ to be sure, there is a girl; but then girls 
don’t count,’ and people laughed at him for a 
bright lad. She had taken a secondary position 
always; even in baby-hood had been forced to 
yield every wish to the will of this incipient Jord 
of creation. In childhood, girlhood, and. early 
womanhood, she, with her mether, had been con- 
strained to serve and bow to these two. She did 
this under a mental protest always—at first she 
was unconscious that she was protesting; but at 
length this took form and shape, and broke into 
open rebellion. She despised her father and 
brother, and hated all mankind. Was it narrow 
and contracted for her to judge all, by two? Per- 
haps it was, but it was natural. They were the 
only two that she knew intimately, and we are 
apt to judge the unknown by the known. She 
had heard women railed at always, their mental 
capacity scorned, their physical strength laughed 
at; and she, a woman, was angered, insulted, em- 
bittered. She did not stop to consider that 
mockers of women are always (men of: ignor- 
ance and conceit; men inflated with. themselves, 
puffed up and bloated with self-pride: did not 
stop to review the growth of intellect, and to dis- 
cover that in nations of most refinement and cul- 
ture and education, women met with honor and 
esteem ; but in barbarous nations where the order 
of intellect was low, where men were ‘debased, 
and brute force prevailed, she was least regarded. 
These two men, with arrogance absurd in itself, 
assume<| to know all that was to be known upon 
every subject, whilst she constantly found herself 
in possession of a fund of knowledge which to 
them was a closed book. She met them at every 
point with sullen silence ; was bitter, hard, un- 
sympathetic to every one but her mother. She 
believed that all men considered women made to 
serve them, to make their homes orderly and 
pleasant: believing thus, her position, as we have 
said, was but natural. 

When she was twenty-four her mother died. 
In her last hour, the crushed, though latent 
strength of her character revived; she demanded 
a lawyer,and in the very presence of her hus- 
band and son, willed her somewhat considerable 
property wholly to this, her only daughter, and 
appointed as her sole executor a comparative 
stranger, one whom she had scarcely met a dozen 
times, but whose face she trusted. Standing on 





the border of the spirit-land, she had had the 
courage given herto do this thing. The daughter 
sat holding the hand growing. steadily colder, 
with a look of despair; the husband stood witha 
slow red creeping up to his white forehead, then 
dying away, and leaving him pale in the presence 
of this rebuke; whilst. the son, a coward in the 
presence of death, shivered and left the room. 

That was a yearago. In_all that time, she had 
devoted to her father’s. magnificent home all, the 
concientious care that her mother had bestowed 
upon it during a life time ;, had treated these two 
with a cold politeness, the chill, of which had 
penetrated even their self-complacency, They 
were not comfortable in her presence, and she, 
only a woman, In that year, she entertained 
their guests for them. Their meals, when alone, 
were silent and embarrassed; hence, for relief, 
they had constant visitors. Among these, she 
won the name of being a brilliant woman, but 
cold as an iceberg.. In, that year she even had 
offers. of marriage; she declined them each, with 
the,horror and scorn that a freed slave would feel 
for renewed vassalage, This very scorn, this 
very bitterness, had its power; men of intellect 
and culture eagerly sought her society, charmed 
by her well-stored mind, her ready wit, and the 
underlying vein of disbelief and sarcasm that 
continually cropped out. At length, when her 
mother had been in the better country a whole year-- 
such respect did this man show to custom, and 
her memory—he announced at the dinner table, in 
the presence of his son, as if he had lacked courage 
to tell her when alone, that he purposed bringing 
home a bride. She did not make a comment; 
for a few moments there was silence—full of 
miserable discomfort. Her face was thoughtful 
and quiet, like one who considers before making 
a decisien ; then she said, and there was not even 
a tremble in her voice, “ The house will be pre- 
pared and at your disposal,’ 

They both understood her as well as if she had 
explained her plan. The same deep red that 
had crept up to his forehead, at the making of his 
wife’s will, did so now, and the same pallor fol- 
lowed, but he said nothing. The son, whose 
manner, until this past year, had been a perpetual 
sneer, was silent also, and handled his fork ner- 
vously. That evening Mr. Hollister, her execu- 
tor, received a note, requesting him to call the 
next morning, as she wished to see him on a sub- 
ject of considerable importance to herself; she 
was sorry to trouble him, and would make a 
point of being as brief as possible. 

Her father nad invited this gentleman to the 
house continually. They both felt the embarrass 
ment of the position, and sought to cover it over 
with good will, hence the invitations were accepted 
as given. To Mr. Hollister, the circumstance in 
which he found himself, was unaccountable. 
Why a lady in dying should have appointed him, 
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a stranger, to fill the place of the natural guard- 
ians of her daughter, puzzled him exceedingly ; 
but he was a true man and a true gentleman, 
hence accepted the trust as such, explaining the 
fact by supposing domestic difficulties, of which 
the world was ignorant. 

Miss Shelley was also an enigma tohim. She 
had wealth and home, apparently everything to 
make her happy, yet even in her most brilliant 
mood, her discontent, her distrust, were apparent, 
and her pleasantly modulated voice always rung 
with sarcasm; so characteristic was it of her, that 
he seemed even to hear it in reading her. note. 

Mr. Hollister was a man of wealth and stand- 
ing ; though forty years of age, he was unmarried, 
and made his home with a sister. It was even- 
mg, and they were in the library, when he read 
her note. The whole family were there. His 
brother-in-law was reading the paper, his sister 
sewing, and the children at their games. After 
reading it, he put it back in the envelope, and 
placed it again in his pocket; then, a moment 
after, took it out and read it again. The second 
time that he was replacing it, he caught his sis- 
ter’s eye, and with an odd smile on his grave face, 
handed it to her to read. They had bantered 
him about his singular trust from the first, and 
that he was interested in this girl he frankly ac- 
knowledged, thinking himself safe in his very 
frankness. His sister read the note twice also, 
then sent the children to bed. When the last 
one had gone, for there were six, Mrs, Gilder 
said, in the tone of one who has settled a question 
to her entire satisfaction: 

“ There is to be a wedding somewhere ; either 
she is going to be married, or her father,” 

He quietly ignored the first supposition, though 
it made him uncomfortable. “ It hardly seems 
possible that Mr. Shelley could think of marry- 
ing so soon,” he said. 

His sister’s tone was full of raillery as she re- 
plied—* But there is nothing to render such a 
step impossible to Miss Shelley.” 

He called the next morning as requested. She 
was waiting for him in the reception room. She 
sat by a table, her hands folded in her lap, her 
face pale and resolved: he stood in the door a 
moment before she discovered him; when she did, 
she arose and went toward him, with extended 
hand ; the grasp of her hand was cordial, but her 
voice was cold, “I am sorry to have called you 
from your businessin the morning ; it was.incon- 
siderate ; I should have asked you to choose your 
own time,” she said. He waived her apology 
and took the chair she placed for him. She 
came directly to the subject, as she had agreed. 

“ My father purposes bringing home another 
wife, a week from to-day. I intend, the day pre- 
ceding, to seek another abiding place. Can you 
recommend me to any such ?” 

He did not ask her if she had considered this 





step well—if her mind was fully made up; tt 
was quite unnecessary; but he looked at her 
in his grave, kind way. As she met his look, 
her lip quivered; she arose and paced the room 
back and forth restlessly. It was a face that her 
mother had trusted, why should she not trust it 
too? Perhaps all men did not thus scoff at her 
sex. There had never seemed mockery in the 
courtesy of his manner; it had always seemed 
sincere and honest.. For a moment her better 
nature, her better judgment, conquered ; the next, 
those long years education put it, under foot—the 
lip that had quivered, curled instead.’ She stopped 
before him, with al] the pent-up. rebellion and 
anger of the years on her face and in her attitude. 
* Do not think that I am prompted to this act by 
any miserable little jealousy for my mother’s 
memory; nor yet for any such feeling, on my 
own score, in renouncing the direction of the 
household. I have not a hard feeling in my 
heart for the woman who is coming here. I am 
only sorry for her; for Jong days, and months, 
and years, she will hear her kind railed at, jeered 
at, as being feeble in body and mind; she will, 
as a consequence, become either weak or wicked. 
See—it has made me wicked; there is not one 
whom I trust—I shall not stay to. see her wooed as 
a bride, and sneered at as a wife.’’ 

Mr. Hollister looked at her in silent surprise. 
The pallor on her face gave place to a sudden 
flush ; the defiance of her manner to that of em- 
barrassment, 

“] beg your pardon; when a thing is trodden 
on, it turns. I.should. have. chosen a different 
audience; I forgot that I was speaking to a man 
who has never had a wife,” she said with a cold 
laugh. 

After that there was silence; he was the first 
to speak, “You have, acquainted your father 
with your intention ?”’ 

She bowed assent. 

I will do all that I can for you,” he said, and 
rising, held out his hand, She placed hers in it; 
the grave kindness in his voice and manner 
touched her; there were sudden tears in her eyes; 
he kept her hand while he said: 

* Miss Shelley, you say that you doubt every 
one; yet the mere fact of your sending for me, 
shows that you trust me.” 

It was very quickly said, and before she had 
time to retort, he was gone, 

“ Conceited like the rest,” was her first angry 
thought; the second was different: “ Yet he has 
never seemed conceited, and the act did imply 
confidence. I am afraid that he is right; I am 


afraid that I do trust him, and that I have this 
long time past.” There was a sudden flash of joy 
in her face, but it gave place at once to gloom. 
*T will not believe it,’ she said. 

A week later Miss Shelley had possessicn of 
one of the front chambers in Mrs, Gilder’s quiet, 
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elegant home. She felt this kindness exceedingly ; 
she was not accustomed to such consideration. 
Mr. Hollister was constantly at the house—came 
in every morning on his way to business, and 
spent his evenings with them. The children de- 
pended on him, so did Mr. and Mrs. Gilder; so 
did Miss Shelley, though she did not know it. 
We are all so constituted that we depend on some 
one; no one, man or woman, is wholly inde- 
pendent. 

From the first of her making her home with 
them, Miss Shelley did not seek privacy; Mrs. 
Gilder cordially invited her to be at home, and 
make the general sitting-room hers as well, and 
she did so; sitting in the window with a bit of 
embroidery in her lap, or an open unread book, 
she literally spent her time watching the children. 
Mrs. Gilder used to watch her curiously ; she was 
as much absorbed in what they said and did, as 
if the solving of some moral problem depended 
upon them; and so there did. The lady could 
not draw her into conversation; as far as they two 
were concerned, there was unbroken silence; 
they seemed in a fair way never to become ac- 
quainted. Sometimes in a sort of desperation she 
went to her husband about it, but got always the 
same comment: “ Yes, wife, I know it is trying, 
but there has something gone wrong with her; 
leave it to time, and it will ri, ht itself. She looks 
lonely. I’m sorry for her.” 

As we have said, there were six children—three 
girls and three boys. They were frank, open- 
hearted, impetuous. They had their quarrels 
continually, but they always settled their own 
difficulties, and they did so justly; there was no 
tyranny of boy over girl, or girl over boy; their 
rights were equal ; the thought of their not being, 
never seemed to have suggested itself. When- 
ever any of these differences occurred, Miss 
Shelley watched them with keen, jealous atten- 
tions, She could not in any way find fault with 
these three boys; one day they would be three 
men—* As the twig is bent, so will the tree grow.”’ 
Perhaps she had made a rule out of an excep- 
tion. She began to be in doubt, and when we 
are in doubt, sometimes the smallest act will 
carry great influence ; just as when a balance is 
almost effected, the addinftof a tiny weight will 
perfect it. ‘This was the act, this the weight. 

She had been embroidering a very handsome 
sofa cushion, and had left it on the library table ; 
one of the older children had been using the ink, 
and had left it on the table also, with the stopper 
out of the bottle. The two younger children, a 
girl of six years, and a boy of four, were having 
a game of tag there. She was in her room, and 
hearing them, came down to watch them, but be- 
fore she reached the room, their romp was over, 
and there was perfect silence. At the door she 
discovered the cause; the ink was upset all over 
her beautiful cushion. She went in quite as if 





she had not noticed it, and stood in one of the 
windows to watch the passers in the street below. 
A few minutes’ silence intervened, then they came 
beside her; even then she did not move, until 
the little boy plucked the skirt of her dress. It 
was the little girl who spoke : 

«Miss Shelley, I am so sorry; I tumbled the 
dreadful ink all over your splendid cushion.” 

* But see didn’t dood it all her own self, ’cause 
I did part for chasin’ her,” put in the boy, who 
did not speak quite plainly. 

Miss Shelley looked from one to the other; such 
sudden tears came into her eyes, that she had to 
dash them away. 

“It is nothing at all, I do not care a bit,’”’ she 
said, and the bitterness and sarcasm going out of 
her voice, left it almost childlike in tone. She 
stooped and kissed each of them, then went at 
once to her room, 

“See said see didn’t care a speck, and for all 
yat see cried,” said the boy, in a puzzled tone. 

“Tt wasn’t ’bout the cushion, though. I won- 
der what for,” remarked the girl, curiously. 

“ See kisses mos’ as sweet as mamma, Didn't 
s’pose see ever knew how,’’ said the boy. 

Mr. Hollister, from his seat in one of ‘the 
draped windows, heard and saw all this with a 
smile on his grave face. 

That evening his sister told him all about it 
alone in the parlor, where she had motioned him 
to follow; he listened to the recital without a 
comment. 

“« She is so peculiar I wouldn’t dare offer to re- 
place it; when I apologized she said, excitedly, 
*I beg of you, do not speak of it; it only made 
me glad.’ ” 

Mr. Hollister smiled. 

“T confess I cannot understand her,” contin- 
ued the lady, then added, “She made each of 
those children a present this afternoon ; Robbie a 
very expensive rocking horse, and Bell the hand- 
somest doll I have ever seen.” 

When they returned to the library, they found 
her surrounded by the six. She was scarcely 
recognizable ; her cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
lustrous, her manner animated, whilst her eager 
listeners were sending forth peals of laughter, 
Mr. Gilder like the rest was wholly interested, 
and his newspaper was sliding slowly and un- 
heeded off his lap. At their entrance, she stopped 
in sudden confusion. “ Please go on; mamma 
and uncle Nat will keep real still,” urged one of 
the elder children, followed by a chorus from the 
others; but not until little Robbie plucked her 
dress as he had done in the afternoon, did she 
make the effort—then she wound up with a spirit 
that called forth a burst of applause, and, vreak- 
ing away from the little group, took her roll of 
fancy-work to the table that held the drop-light, 
picking up Mr. Gilder’s paper for him as she 
passed. Two weeks ago, she would not have 
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extended a voluntary hand to wait upon any gen- 
tleman, hence the little act was a moral, as well 
as acourteous one. He looked pleased at the at- 
tention. Something, she could not tell what, 
made her glance at Mr, Hollister; she saw the 
same grave, kind face, that was slowly growing 
to be a part of -her life; but there was a new 
light in the eyes, that looked almost like a smile. 
She felt her cheeks burn as she bent low over her 
work. 

She entertained them all that evgning, and 
when at ten o'clock, she bade them good-night, 
Mrs. Gilder turned to her brother, exclaiming, 
“ Whatever has changed her so? to-night she 
has been captivating.” 

“I knew it would come out so; I knew she 
was made of the right metal, though we had 
never heard the ring,” observed her, husband. 
Mr. Hollister said nothing except good-night. 

When he was gone, Mrs, Gilder remarked con- 
fidentially to her husband : 

“ Nat loves her, one could see that if one was 
blind. I have wondered at it until to-night, now 
I can understand. But does she, or will she 
ever love him? It will be too hard.if she doesn’t, 
How can she help it ?—such a splendid, noble fel- 
low.”’ 

In the days that followed, they saw but little 
of her. She spent the. most of her time in her 
own room; evidently she was. passing through a 
struggle; this spoke in her manner, now unduly 
energetic, now weary and languid; it showed in 
her. face too, which was thoughtful and troubled. 
Several times Robbie, entering her room without 
knocking, found tears on her cheeks; he never 
told it—the loyal little fellow would not for the 
world have betrayed his new friend, 

She could not at once give up the experience of 
a life time; not at once renounce doubt for faith, 
distrust for confidence. But this quiet, happy 
home life, where so many natures lived in kar- 
mony for all their differences of disposition and 
temperament—where each one’s rights were ac- 
knowledged and respected—worked out at length 
in its natural way, a great moral revolution, This 
was why Mr. Hollister had brought her here. 
One day sitting alone in her own room, this 
knowledge came to her. She no longer hated 
the whole world, she had a sort of feeling of 
friendship for it; she even was conscious of pity- 
ing her father and brother. With a sudden im- 
pulse, she arose, put on her fur wraps, and was 
just tying her bonnet strings, when Robbie came 
into the room and. stood beside her. 

«« Where is 00 doin’, Miss Shelley ?” 

For a moment it was hard to tell it even to this 
child, but she did so, “ To my father’s.” 

He did not put another question: some chil- 
dren have fine intuitions, and he had, he even 
changed the subject. “ When this used to be 


Uncle Nat’s rooms, ‘fore you comed, he used to 





let me and Bell rummage all fru his bureau,” he 
said, : 

A sudden flush swept up Miss Shelley’s face to 
her very temples, She hastily drew open one of 
the drawers saying: “ You can do so now, Rob- 
bie, whenever you want to,” and kissing him 
good-bye, eft him in happy possession. She 
went downstairs slowly, drawing on her gloves 
on the way. She did not like to admit how this 
bit of innocently imparted news pleased her; she 
seemed uncomfortable to see set up against this 
kindness, the words she spoke to him that day 
before she left her father’s home. She had an 
indefinite determination of some day apologizing. 
The library was at the foot of the stairs; as she 
was passing, she glanced in; he was there alone, 
standing before the grate fire, his back to the 
room, The indefiniteness suddenly resolved it- 
self into definiteness ; she was possessed of a pur- 
pose, disagreeable, painful, but she was possessed 
of it, She hesitated only a moment, then entered 
the room. 

“Mr, Hollister,” He turned instantly. She 
went over and stood at one corner of the hearth, 
he at the other, Then followed a short silence, 
she tapping the fender with her foot, as if impa- 
tient of, herself. At length she said with an 
effort; “I believe it is considered, that to a 
noble nature, when once convinced of error, an 
apology is easy—I am not noble, hence I find it 
very hard.” 

“ Why make it then?” he said, coldly. 

She flashed up at that in her excited, undisci- 
plined way. “ Why? because I do not intend at 
every turn to be met by a duty unperformed; do 
not propose becoming the slave of a neglected 
act.” She had never seen his fine, grave face so 
cold and forbidding. 

“And I, Miss Shelley, do not propose being 
the recipient of an apology made simpiy for the 
sake of duty.” 

A sense of all his kindness suddenly rashed 
in upon her, and more than this, the consciousness 
of this new faith which he had been the means 
of forming; her face, her manner changed, her 
eyes filled with tears, her lips quivered. “ Mr, 
Hollister, I have been mistaken in my own im- 
pulse, hence it is natuggl I should have misled you 
and make you for the moment despise me. 
It is not because it is merely a duty, but because 
it is just and right. I want to take back all that 
I said that day. I was narrow and contracted. 
I loaked out at the world through the small loop- 
hole of my own experience, and reduced ali that 
came within the range of my vision to the size of 
that through which I viewed them. You have 
given me a broader, happier life; I am very grate- 
ful to you.” 

She did not look at him as she spoke, and 
when she finished, was hastily leaving the room, 
when he called her back. He came to meet her ; 
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his hands were extended, and his face had a new 
light. 

“ Miss Shelley, I love you.” 

Her hands trembled excessively, but she placed 
them in his, He quietly drew off one of her fur 
gauntlets, 

“Have Ia right?” he asked with a quizzical 
smile, and then kissed her hand. 

A few minutes after, Bell standing in the sit- 
ting-room window said : 

“There go.Miss Shelley and.uncle Nat down 
the street, both of ’em together, mamma.” 

Mrs. Gilder got up so quickly that she dropped 
her scissors and thread. She joined the little 
girl at the window, and watched them out of 
sight, with a smile partly of delight and partly of 
satisfaction at her own penetration. 

“Don’t they look nice together?” said Bell. 
She had inherited her mother’s quick eye for dis- 
cerning a romance. 





FUN For Tae Findside. 


A HELP TO MOTHERS. 








The Toy Theatre.—WNo. 17. 





JESSIE E. RINGWALT, 

Toys of this kind have become recently very 
populir. In the shops, they can beseen of quite 
large size, and very elaborately perfect in every 
detail. In the finer styles they are supplied with 
a curtain that rolls up by machinery, and figures 
which are suspended by wires) so as to move 
about the stage, while rows of little candles serve 
as foot-lights. Such toys are, of course, quite 
expensive, and they have the serious drawback 


Fig. 1. 


of being suited only to the enactment of a single 
play or drama. 
As material for fun for the fireside, a home- 


made substitute is much to be preferred, and the 
one herein described has furnished much employ- 






























































ment, and a vast amount of amusement, to the 
boy-owner, 

The frame of the theatre, shown in Fig. 1, is 
made of wood, being twenty-seven inches in 
length, eighteen inches in width, ana eleven 
inches in height. 

A front for this edifice was made by drawing 
two side pillars of about three inches in width, 
which were surmounted and joined together by 





























Fig. 2. 
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an ornamented arch; a slight drapery of curtain 
being drawn inside of this as further adornment. 
This picture was pasted on stiff card-board, neatly 
cut out and tacked upon the front of the theatre. 
The general design of such a front is seen in 
Fig. 2. Experience taught, however, that this 
style of adornment would not bear the rough 
usage to which the toy was subjected, and was 
also in many ways inconvenient. | As an improve- 
ment, therefore, a new front was pasted on strong 
pasteboard, and merely set up against the front 
of the frame, which supported it quite firmly 
while the the theatre was in use, and it could be 
packed away conveniently, with the rest of the 
scenery. In this case the front can be made 
larger than the frame, and makes the edifice ap- 
pear much more imposing. A suitable size was 
found to be nineteen inches in width by sixteen 
inches in height, leaving a clear open square of 
about ten inches, through which to view the in- 
terior. 

Another picture was then made to represent the 
curtain, and also pasted on strong pasteboard. 
This curtain should ‘be about twelve inches in 
height, but not more than sixteen inches in width, so 
that it can be slipped up and down readily inside 
the frame without grazing or catching. A slender 
stick was then nailed from side to side upon the 
top of the frame, about half an inch behind the 
front, as a firm rest for this curtain, which was 
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lifted or dropped as needed between it and the 
front frame. 

Another slender stick was nailed in the same 
manner about the same distance in front of the 
hack of the frame to keep the back scene in 
place, this scene being dropped in or lifted out of 
position in the same manner as the curtain. 

Three stout wires or cords were also drawn 
across the top of the frame at about equal dis- 
tances between these two sticks, to serve as sup- 
port for the side scenes, 

The back scenes were prepared and mounted 
upon pasteboard exactly like the curtain. Many 
pictures from the illustrated newspapers were 
found to serve for this purpose, and were painted 
in water color, or tinted with crayons, according 
to the taste of the youthful manager of the the- 
atre. When too large, these pictures often bore 
a little clipping down to suit the service, and 
when too small, they were frequently pasted on 
paper of the requisite size, while the young artist 
exercised his own skill in drawing and painting 
in the needed margin. 

It was found that three side-scenes for each 
side were required for full effect, that is, each 
“ set”’ or scene for the theatre required one back 
scene with six sides orslips, which must of course 
be arranged so as to front each other, These 
sides were each pasted, or mounted, upon slips of 
pasteboard, twelve inches in height by about two 
and a half inches in width. One of these is 
represented by Figure 3. When these sides or 

Fig. 3 slips are placed in position against 

* the cords already mentioned, a very 
complete presentment of an enclos- 
ure will be seen from the front, 
while there is plenty of space left 
between them for moving in and 
out of the stage such toys, dolls or 
furniture, as are required for the 
drama, 

The preparations are really more 
simple than they may at first appear. 

Thus for instance, if a back-scene 
has been procured exhibiting the 
view of a Street or the outside of a 
= <} house, the side scenes can be pre- 
pared with but little trouble. Each of 
the six sides need present merely a 
bit of wall, either stone or brick, or the corner of a 
house, with a door, or part of a roof. It is perhaps 
even easier to make a woodland view, or a garden, 
by drawing a tree, flowering vine, or bit of trellis- 
work, upon each of the sides. Cutting the out- 
lines with considerable irregularity adds much to 
the effect of a garden or forest scene, and when 
convenient, some sprays of real evergreen can 
well be introduced into the front of the scene, 
with a few bits of stone or some pretty shells 
upon a piece of green paper that serves as grass. 

For an interior view, the back scene can be 















































made with little labor by pasting upon cardboard 
some wall-paper or fancy paper of suitable tint ; 
a door and a couple of small pictures framed in 
gilt paper, will be all that is absolutely necessary 
in addition. The sides in this case can also be 
made of the paper with a few pictures, or better 
still, some scraps of lace or muslin draped for 
curtains, 
Fig. 4. 
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One such rough interior, with a pretty little 
forest scene, will be sufficient for the resent- 
ment of the favorite and always thrilling drama 
of Little Red-Riding Hood. A toy wolf from a 
Noah’s Ark, a pretty paper doll for the heroine, 
and a grandmother in a toy bedstead, are all the 
actors absolutely essential to this drama, for 
which nearly every child can furnish a ready-made 
dialogue. 

Figure 4 gives a presentment of the theatre 
when the back scene and the sides are appro- 
priately arranged in their places, and the scene is 
ready for action. 

Toy theatres of various kinds are especially 
popular among the people of Germany, and a 
great variety of scenery designed for them is im- 
ported from that country. It is prepared in 
printed sheets, which are appropriately colored, 
and ready to be mounted upon pasteboard, A 
number of the favorite operas and dramas have 
thus been been prepared, with complete sets of 
scenery for each act, and pictures of the char- 
acters in every disguise or change of dress that 
they assume in the course of the play. 

Small jointed dolls are sometimes fastened to 
long wires, so that they can be moved about with 
ease, but paper figures are generally considered 
as the most convenient. Old torn toy-books 
often furnish plenty of these, and figures from the 
fashion plates are also appropriate. Paper furni- 
ture is also more readily managed than anything 
more cumbrous, Pretty and gaily tinted chintz 
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makes an excellent carpet, and baize. or green 
muslin serves as a grass-sward, while certain 
tints of light brown paper can present a sandy 
soil, It will also be found that when the theatre 
is well established, the thousand and one trifles of 
a well-appointed baby-house will be borrowed to 
add brilliancy to the effects of the stage. 

In attempting to render the toy imitation resem- 
ble a real theatre, it is usual to paint the curtain 
to resemble a drapery of cloth; but this will be 
found difficult of execution, and every purpose 
can be as well served by substituting a plain 
piece of paper-muslin or cambric, firmly pasted 
upon pasteboard—dark green being a favorite 
color; red also does well, and has a brighter ef- 
fect. _To suit a more lively fancy, a pretty and 
highly-tinted landscape may be used instead of 
the muslin, and a few strips of gold paper can 
be placed on the front, and the curtain as & fur- 
ther decoration. A band of high-colored paper 
or muslin can also be pasted on the lower bar of 
the front, to conceal the wooa. When. the cur- 
tain is made to imitate drapery, pieces to repre- 
sent festoons in the same style are frequently 
tacked so as to fall below this bar or sill to the 
entrance, Some of the printed sheets also con- 
tain a clever little picture of an orchestra full of 
musicians, that can be attached below the front 
with very good effect. 

There are now many wall-papers which repre- 
sent the tinted marbles and other building- 
stones—by the use of these a back scene and 
sides to represent a street, or exterior, can be 
made with little trouble. A palace or prison can 
also be manufactured readily with the same me‘- 
rial, the sides being made to represent stone - | 
lars, and a grated window or iron door being 2: (- 
lined on the back with strips of black paper. A 
carpet or floor of the same paper will serve 
equally well for a marble hall or a, dungeon 
keep, 

A very pleasing and really realistic effect can 
be produced by preparing the back of the stage 
with a landscape or garden, and then placing a 
little way in front of it, a sceme to represent the 
interior of a room with an open door and win- 
dow, A door or shutter can be readily made to 
play upon paper hinges, as in a paper house. 
The front and sides may then be dressed as an 
interior or room, and the little actors can pass in 
and out of the door at the back. 

A remarkably successful. nautical drama, 
founded upon the history of Robinson Crusoe 
was once produced at a toy theatre. The back 
scene was the picture of a storm-tossed vessel, cut 
from an illustrated newspaper. It was fitted for 
the stage by the addition of-a little margin of 
white paper, then pasted carefully on card-board 
and allowed to dry thoroughly under pressure. 
The sky was then painted blue, and the waves 
green, leaving the crests of the waves to remain 





distinct in their snowy whiteness, Instead of the 
usual side scenes or slips, a picture was then 
blocked out as large as the back-scene. At each 
side of this was drawn a high, bleak rock, with, 
when necessary, a little foliage ; these sides were 
then connected below by a line of running waves, 
painted to bear some resemblance to those at the 
back. Three of these scenes were made, having 
some slight variations in outline, and they were 
then cut out and mounted on card-board, Fixed 
in the places of the side scenes, the effect was 
very good, making to the eye an appearance of 
a continuous sheet of water over the whole stage. 
A picture of a small boat was then fixed upon the 
end of a long slip of pasteboard, A slit was 
next made carefully from side to side through the 
back scene, and up through this slit was slipped, 
from behind, the picture of the little boat, which 
was moved across the scene with a rocking or 
undulating motion, that well counterfeited reality, 
and produced a great sensation among the young 
audience. 

The more striking incident of a conflagration 
was produced on the toy stage with equal success 
and safety, by preparing a house of paper well 
supplied with open windows, curtained by flow- 
ing pieces of tissue paper. This house was placed 
in safety on a little hill of mineral specimens, and 
a trail of very light torn scraps of paper heaped 
behind it; when these were fired, the flames crept 
up to the house and burst through the open 
windows and perforated the roof with thrilling 
effect. 

ALONE. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE, 
No home! so in a lodge 
I wait beside the sea, 
More moanings answer mine ; 
But do not comfort me. 





No love! What seemed so true, 
So perfect, so divine, 

Was but a moonlit cheat, 
That won, fo mock at mine. 


No hope! The night has closed 
Without a moon or star ; 

And desolate I wait 
Beside the harbor bar. 


Nohome! No love! No hope! 
Ali on the other shore, 

I wait. O, white sail, come, 
To bear my spirit o'er. 





Into whatsoever house ye enter, remain mas- 
ter of your eyes and tongue. 

MANy who find the day too long, think life 
too short; but, short as life is, some find it long 
enough to outlive their characters, their constitu- 
tions, and their estates. 
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PINKY BOWLES’ WEDDING. 


BY L. L. P. 


My cousin Felicia declined to go to walk with 
me, on a certain September day, for urgent reasons. 

“ I must make my apple jelly to-day, and have 
Dilsy squeeze the grapes for wine,” she said de- 
cisively, tying on an ample white apron. She 
was a notable ‘housekeeper, and not to be moved 
from the’ path of duty by any frivolous amuse- 
ment. My fond conviction that she regarded me 
with favor began to be considerably shaken 
when she declined, day after day, to neglect 
marmalade or jelly for the sake of the pleasute of 
my society, but, although disappointed, I was not 
permanently crushe*; the day was too perfect and 
the country too lovely, for the continuance of low 
spirits. At first I wandered about rather aim- 
lessly, but catching a blue glimpse of the river in 
the distance, between the fringe of trees on the 
bank, and remembering that I had a fishing line 
in my pocket, I decided to turn my steps thither- 
ward. I went across country, climbed fences, 
jumped ditches, and scratched my way through 
hedges of blackberry bushes. Suddenly, behind 
one of these, I caught the flutter of a pink sun- 
bonnet, and heard the low sound of a girlish laugh; 
I shifted my position slyly, and, through a gap in 
the hedge, beheld a charming tableau: in the 
background flowed the river, with its stately 
fringe of trees, stretching their green boughs 
down to untold depths of shadow; then a half- 
ploughed field, the freshly upturned earth red and 
mellow in the September sun, the plough sticking 
still at the end of the furrow; the grey horse 
cropping great mouthfuls of leaves from the hedge ; 
on the fence, the ploughman, perched uncer- 
tainly, leaning down to put his arm around the 
waist of a lovely girl, whose head rested momen- 
tarily against his shoulder. The young lady’s 
sun-bonnet hung by the strings about her neck ; 
one brown and shapely arm was thrust through 
the handle of a basket of roasting-ears; her face 
was a perfect type of rustic beauty—brown eyes 
with long, curling lashes, pink cheeks, a lovely 
dimpled mouth, and chestnut-brown hair curling 
in tight rings about her temples. Altogether as 
pretty a girl as one would be likely to see from 
Hudson’s Bay to Cape Carnaveral. 

Unluckily, an inopportune sneeze revealed my 
presence to the lovers, and cut short their inter- 
view; the young lady whisked over the fence 
with rustic agility, revealing a pair of ankles as 
bare and brown as Maud Muller’s own, and dis- 
appeared behind the thorny barrier which sepa- 
rated us. Her sweetheart, becoming suddenly 
mindful of his plow, gave it a sharp jerk out of 
the furrow, shouted gee and haw to his horse un- 
timely snatched from his leafy repast, and left me 
to my own reflections, which were tinctured with 
surprise that so harmless an apparition as myself 





should have occasioned such evident consterna- 
tion. 

The girl’s face haunted: me as I threw my lime 
into the ripples and waited fora bite; it was so 
trustful, so innocent and so pretty, unhackneyed 
by fashion and flirtation, and therein different 
from most of the girls’ faces I had seen of late— 
except, indeed, Felicia’s. 

I did not catch any fish that morning ; perhaps 
the restlessness of my mood imparted a jerky 
character to my line, not calculated to deceive an 
astute bass or a penetrating eel; so I put up my 
tackle and started home—not across country as I 
had come, but by a long road which stretched its 
dusty length up in the direction of my cousin's 
house—so indeed I supposed, and did not begin 
to doubt that I was going the right way until I 
found myself in an unfamiliar green lane, bor- 
dered on each side by cherry trees, which threw 
a welcome shadow across, Between th trees I 
caught a glimpse of an old weather-beaten log- 
louse, with a rough porch running the entire 
length in front, and half covered with a straggling 
vine. Between the house and the road extended 
a vegetable garden, planted with cabbages and 
onions, which showed unmistakable signs of hav- 
ing suffered from the depredations of roving 
cows. 

As I entered the lane, I heard the angry tones 
of a woman’s voice, mingled with a sound of 
sobbing and crying, and upon drawing nearer, I 
distinctly heard blows. I paused a moment with 
that involuntary sense of indignation that comes 
to one with the consciousness that any defenseless 
creature is being maltreated or abused ; and while 
I paused the woman’s voice sounded again, with 
the accompaniment of a vigorous exercise of a 
stick. 

“You good:for-nothin’, no! ’count, triffin’ 
hussy ; will you do it agin now ?—will youn—will 
you—will you ?” 

At each repetition, the voice rose higher and 
more shrill, and was emphasized by a stinging 
blow, and followed by a scream from the victim, 
and protestations of — 

“ Indeed; I- wont, indeed, indeed—oh, don’t, 
don’t—oh, please—please—” 

My blood boiled with indignation. Without 
stopping te consider that this was no business of 
mine, I determined to rush in and put a stop to 
it; but no sooner had I opened the gate, than the 
sound ceased ‘utterly, and by the time I set my 
foot on the loose boards of the. porch, I could 
almost have fancied, from the entire stillness of 
the place, that the whole thing had been a delu- 
sion. The door'of the house was open, and 
through it I hada view of the greater part of the 
premises. Everything in the. house seemed to 
have received a recent coating of whitewash ; 
walls, chair-boards, raftered ceiling, mantel-piece, 
even the tall eight-day clock in the corner had 
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not escaped, but bore the resemblance of a whited 
sepulchre, the face at the top appearing jaun- 
diced and yellow by contrast. The baek door 
standing open also afforded me a vista of an 
untidy backyard and wood pile, The chickens, 
finding this short-cut through the principal apart- 
ment more convenient than the circuitous route 
around the house, ran unceremoniously through ; 
and while I waited, after having rapped at the 
door, a rooster, marshalling a hen with a brood 
of chicks, came clucking and scratching across 
the boards to the spot where I stood. Simulta- 
neously, by another door, entered a tall, gaunt 
female, who spread her skirts and rushed at. the 
intruders, crying, “ Shoo! shoo! ’’—-whereat the 
whole party rose in the air, with cries of as- 
tonishment and dismay, and after much awkward 
floundering were finally driven out, and the 
door closed and bolted behind them. 

This incident disconcerted,me, and made me 
forget my original errand; also so great a time 
had elapsed, that when the woman approached 
and politely inquired what I wanted, I thought 
it would be rather out of taste on my part to 
reply that the motive of my visit was to prevent 
her beating and abusing her child. I therefore, 
after due reflection, made answer that I had lost 
my way, and would like to be directed to Mr. 
Marbury’s. 

She was quite willing to enlighten me. She 
came out on the porch and pointed out the way 
with a long curved forefinger. 

“ You jest go ‘long this road ’tell you come to 
a bare place in the woods, then you strike inter 
grandmother’s pines and keep along that tell you 
come ter a crost-roads; you kin take the one 
that’ll bring you out at ole’ Mr. Ankerse’s cup- 
pen, bekase from thar you kin’ see the tops of the 
chimbleys p/aix.” 

“I am afraid I can’t find the way by that 
direction,” I said, with a latent desire to find out 
the truth about another matter, “ Haven’t you 
a child who could go part of the way with me? 
I would pay it well for the trouble.” 

“ Thar ain’t nary child about the place,” she 
averred. 

“ A young man, or girl, then!” I petsisted, 

She looked at me narrowly, 

“ The young men is all whar they ought ter be 
—at werk,” she replied, * an’ I wouldn’t send 
no gal, ef thar wus one, a galavantin’ about the 
country with you.” 

“ Good morning, madam,’bI said, turning away 
with the conviction that further parley would be 
useless; but she relented suddenly, and said 
“she reckoned she’d go a piece with me her- 
self.” 

My gratitude for this courtesy was somewhat 
abated by the discovery thatit was prompted by 
an intense curiosity with regard to my affairs, which 
she hesitated not to gratify by a course of most 
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relentless questioning. My inclination to tell her 
lies was too strong to be altogether overcome, 
and I regaled her with several marvelous fic- 
tions, so that when we parted in the classic pre- 
cincts of “ Mr. Ankerse’s Cuppen,” she was in a 
state of astonishment not wholly unmixed with 
awe. 

Felicia stood on the porch awaiting me. 

“ Barely in time to escape a scolding,” she 
said, “ and you have just five minutes to get ready 
for dinner,” 

“Always dinner !” I remonstrated, sinking into 
a chair. “ Let me sit down first and tell you my 
adventures,” 

“ No,’* she said, “ your adventures will keep, 
and dinner will spoil. So away with you.” 

Now this was manifestly unkind, and calculated 
to repress that gushing confidence which I was 
inclined to repose in Felicia. I determined that 
any further reference to my adventures must come 
from her, and that I would only yield an account 
of them under urgent coaxing, end persuasion. 
This, Felicia, divining my thoughts perhaps, was 
not disposed to accord. She sat on the piazza 
after dinner and sewed a long seam, affording me 
a view of an excellent profile. Silence reigned, 
for. her father, worthy man! had gone to sleep 
with his face covered up with a newspaper. At 
last, to tease her, I tried a plan which I had 
never known to fail with other women. 

“ Felicia,” I said, “ who is the prettiest girl in 
the neighborhood ?” 

“ Why?’ she asked, raising her eyes to mine, 

“ Because I think I saw hér to-day.” 

“Indeed!” rathet huffed. Silence again; 
then curiosity asserted itself; “ What was she 
like ?”’ 

« Brown eyes, long lashes, curls, pink cheeks, 
dimples,’ I said, emphasizing each charming 
attribute in so marked a manner that: Felicia’s 
suspicions were aroused; she looked up sharply, 
and catight me. 

“You are trying to make me jealous!” she 
cried. 

* And I have not succeeded, have I?” with 
indiscreet triumph. 

“Of course not—who would be jealous of 
Pinky Bowles?” 

** So that is her name, is it? ‘Well if you are 
a friend of hers, you had better advise her to be 
more discreet in her love-making in future ?”’ 

“ What do you mean?” 

“I mean thata young lady should not have 
private interviews with her lover where she is 
likely to be interrupted by accidental spectators.” 

“I believe you are slandering Pinky,” cried 
Felicia, indignant. “ She’s as good a girl as ever 
lived.” Injured silence on my part, lasting for 
some minutes; total surrender on the part of 
Felicia. 

“ Tom, do tell me what you saw ?” 
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“ To be accused of circulating scandal again, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh! no, Tom; I didn’t mean that; indeed, I 
I was just provoked for the moment. Do tell me, 
please ?” 

“ Please—what ?”” 

“ Please, Tom.” 

“ Try it again; that won’t do.” 

* Please, dear Tom,” 

This being a wonderful concession for Felicia, 
I yielded, and told her what I had seen. 

She looked grave and distressed. 

“ That was very wrong of Pinky,” she said; 
“and very imprudent. If her stepmother hears 
of it, there will be a dreadful row,” 

“ Why 2” 

“ Because Pinky’s father left her a little money, 
and Mrs. Bowles is very anxious that she should 
marry one of her sons, When she found out 
that Pinky was in love with Stephen Ryder, there 
was a terrible scene, She was ordered not to 
speak to him again; and he was warned off the 
place with a shot-gun, Those Bowleses are by 
far the roughest people in the neighborhood. I 
am afraid they’ll be the death of poor little Pinky.” 

“ Do they ever beat her?’’ I inquired, vaguely 
connecting her with my morning’s experience. 

“ Why 2” said Felicia. 

‘* Because somebody was getting a’ terrible 
thrashing at a house I passed by on the road this 
morning.” 

“ What sort of a house ?” 

“ A tumble-down log house, with a porch in 
front, and cabbages.” 

“ That was the Bowles’s! And you say they 
were beating Pinky ?” 

“ I don’t know who they were beating. Some- 
body was getting the worst of it; but when I 
went into the house, all the noise had ceased, and 
the woman who came to the door looked so mild, 
that I did not like to accuse her of it.” 

“She is as ctafty as an old fox,” said Felicia, 
She considered a moment, and then tossed her 
work into her basket, in a mood which made her 
unmindful of her usual orderly ways; then she 
went into the hall, and tied on a broad straw hat 
that always hung there. 

“Where are you going?” I asked her when 
she camé out again, her eyes dark and her 
cheeks bright with the warmth of her generous 1n- 
dignation, 

“IT am going to see Mrs. Bowles, and find out 
the truth of this affair. She shan’t be allowed to 
abuse and maltreat an orphan girl if I can pre- 
vent it.” 

“« But how can you prevent it? I suppose the 
old woman is the girl’s natural guardian, and you 
may only make matters worse by interfering. 
The best way would be for her to marry this 
young fellow she is in love with, and let himtake 
her away, and take care of her.” 





“ But the marriage of minors without the con- 
sent of the parents is not legal in Virginia; and 
Pinky is only nineteen.” 

We talked the affair over in all its bearings as 
we walked along, and gradually Felicia’s zeal 
yielded to my cooler counsels, Nothing could be 
gained by exasperating Mrs, Bowles, and Pinky's 
cause might be materially injured by such a course. 
To see Pinky privately and learn the truth from 
her own lips, might enable us to devise some 
plan for improving her condition; and this, we 
decided, it would be best to’ do. When we 
reached the farmyard, we were met by a string of 
pigs, dogs and chickens, who came trooping out 
to welcome us. I defended Felicia with a long 
stick, from the too pressing attentions of these an- 
imals, and we reached the door in safety.) A 
thin young woman in a limp calico gown, with a 
sallow face and untidy hair, received us, and re- 
quested that we would “take cheers an’ set 
down.” Having accepted this invitation, Felicia 
asked for Pinky. 

“ She's. gone to the cuppen with mother,’’ re- 
sponded the young woman, “ she’ll be back afore 
long.’’ She took her seat in a rocking-chair, and 
rocked noisily back and forth. Felicia, to put a 
stop to the rocking, entered into conversation. 

* You have been married more than a year, 
haven't you, Mrs. Bowles?” 

“Two years come nex’ Christmas,” responded 
Mrs. Bowles promptly. “ Lawsy me, don’t seem 
like it had been any time at all, since I was a gal 
at home, an’ Sammy wtts a comin’ courtin’— 
laws, he used to come thar Sunday nights an’ set 
on the steps; but he never sed nothin’, an’ I 
never thought nothin’ er Sammy. \I never sus- 
picioned he wus a comin’ to see me; I might a 
knowed it 400; but sakes, I allus had sight er 
beaux, an’ I never did think nothin’ er eny er’em. 
Mother, she often sez ter me, ‘ Kate,’ she sez,* I 
do b’lieve you’ll be a old maid yi#—you do treat 
the boys so shameful ;’ but laws, things often 
turn out different from what a body would think 
they would.” : 

She sighed philosophically, and resumed her 
rocking. 

Felicia locked amused. 

“ Well,” she said, * when did Mr. Bowles de- 
clare himself?” 

Mr. Bowles’ better half looked mystified, and 
Felicia simplified her question. 

“ Well, 1’ll tell you about it,” she said frankly, 
“it was real funny. «One day I got a letter, an’ 
it was wrote ter Miss C-a-t-e Cate Grinders, ‘Why 
hil’ sez I,* who -kin this be a writin’ ter me, 
C-a-t-e Cate ?? but I mistrusted that it must be 
Sammy, an’ sure ’nuff, when [ opened the letter 
it was from Sammy, a axin’ ‘me ter have him. 
Well, then, I just s6t down an’ wrote back an’ 
told him he could ax Pap ef ine could have me, 
and ef Pap sed he could, why then he coudd. 
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Well, that wuz ‘long o’ the Fo’th er July, an’ 
Sammy asked Pap fer me August courts Monday ; 
an’ well do I remember what Pap sed. Pap sez, 
‘ Well them that makes their beds must lay in’em ;’ 
that jest what Pap said: ‘ Them that makes their 
beds, must lay in’em.’ Many’s the time I’ve 
thought of it sence; he alius would say some- 
thing real comical like that; seem like you never 
could ketch him—* Well,’ sez Pap, ‘them that 
makes their beds, must lay in them.’ ” 

Felicia did not seem to be particularly struck 
with the cleverness of this oft-quoted remark of 
pap’s. She fidgeted a little in her chair, and 
looked out of the window for Pinky; but Mrs. 
Bowles, having been once started upon an inter- 
esting theme, was in no hurry to relinquish it. 

“ Well,” she went on, “I wus engaged August 
Court Monday, and warn’t married ’tell Christ- 
mas—warn’t that a long time to be engaged ?— 
but then we wus a gittin’ ready ter go ter house- 
keepin’, an’ I had all my weddin’ things to make 
up. I had reel nice things, and they was all 
trimmed too! Tucks, an’ puffs, an’ insertin— 
sights of it, too. Laws what a time I did have a 
makin’ of ’em: why ef you b’lieve me, I had six 
weddin’ shimmys ; now I aint got but five, ’cause 
when old a’nt Kitty Bowles died, they sent ter me 
fer one er mine ter lay her out in. She 4ad’em, 
you know; but they wus all in the wash. Well, 
laws, some folks thinks it is a fine thing to go ter 
housekeepin’, but sakes, I don’t; why ef you 
b’lieve me, when I fust went to housekeepin’, I 
had five pots er peserves; but every time Sammy ’d 
come inter the house, he’d say: “ Kate, git me 
some peserves ;’ an’ now ef I’ve got a peserve in 
the world, I hope I may never /” 

She wound up her harangue with this assev- 
eration, for Mrs. Bowles, senior, entered the room, 
and the attention of the company was diverted in 
her direction. On perceiving Felicia, she wiped 
her large bony hand on her apron, and came for- 
ward with it extended in greeting : 

“ Why, how d'y Miss Felishy,” she said, “ tain’t 
often you come to see a boy!” 

“*« My cousin, Mr. Fenwick, Mrs. Bowles,’’ said 
Felicia, presenting me. 

“ Why, law! is he your cousin?” cried our 
talkative acquaintance from the corner to which 
she had withdrawn; “why, now it wuz allus my 
opinion that he wuz your brother-in-law.” 

“ Shet up,” said the elder Mrs. Bowles, severely, 
and her namesake withdrew under cover of an 
embarrassed silence. 

“ Where is Pinky, Mrs. Bowles ?” said Felicia, 
“ T came to speak to her about her Sunday-school 
lesson.” 

“She’s down in the spring house a strainin’ 
away the milk,” replied her stepmother. 

“ Then I'll just step down there and speak to 
her about it,” said Felicia with alacrity. 

But Mrs. Bowles intercepted her: “I reckon 





she’s got through by this time ; I'll jest step to the 
door an’ call her.” 

Felicia sat down again disappointed. 

It was some time before Pinky came in. She 
had put on a clean frock, and combed all her 
frolicsome tresses inte a plain knot behind her 
ears. She was very pale, and there were blue 
circles around her eyes. Once when her step- 
mother spoke to her I saw her start and trem’ "4, 
She brought the Bible Felicia had given her, and 
the two girlish heads bent over it; the patrician 
grace of the one contrasting with the rustic beauty 
of the other. But there was absolutely no chance 
for them to say a word to each other; the lynx 
eyes of Mrs. Bowles never wandered from them 
for a moment, and all Felicia could do was to 
give her little friend’s hand a warm squeeze at 
parting. Before she went away, however, she 
made one more effort to accomplish her purpose. 

“TI should like to have Pinky come and sew 
for me two or three days, if you can spare her, 
Mrs. Bowles.” 

“ Well, I don’t rightly think I 4in spare her, 
Miss Felishy; this is a busy time, an’ there's 
apples to be dried, an’ wool to be carded up an’ 
spun, let alone other things. I recon you kin git 
one er the Solomon girls; they goes out by the day.” 

Felicia turned away abruptly, and left me to 
make the adieux for us both. As we crossed the. 
yard, several rough-looking, long-legged young 
men got over the fence and approached us. 
They had guns in their hands, and were sur- 
rounded by dogs. These quadrupeds charged at 
us and begun to bark furiously, showing a wolf- 
ish array of teeth; whereupon one of the young 
men lounged forward, and kicking them away 
with a “ Clare yerself, Ring,” and and a “Git 
out, Bone,” sent the curs howling into retire- 
ment. 

Felicia, on our return home, expressed herself 
very vehemently, as to the way Pinky was treated. 

“Pinky is fortunate in having such a cham- 
pion,” I said, 

“ Well, I have known her always,” said Feli- 
cia, “ her father used to be a sort of overseer for 
papa before the war, and before Mrs. Bowles 
entrapped him into marrying her, which soon 
proved the death of him. Pinky’s mother was a 
nice woman, too; she used to do knitting and 
spinning for mamma, and would give me a turkey 
egg or some such delicacy whenever I went to see 
her; in return I used to give Pinky my old dolls 
and picture books, which was not very generous 
of me, considering I did not want them myself,” 
she added with a laugh, “ whereas turkey eggs 
always rank very high among rural commodities.” 

Several days went by without further develop- 
ments; but Felicia’s preserving being done for 
the most part, we took long rides and drives in 
the delicious autumn weather, and drifted into 
closer and tenderer re.ations, 
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One evening we were lingering around the tea 
table, and a bright fire snapped and crackled 
upon the broad hearth, although the windows 
were open, and through them we had a view of 
the western horizon, resting a broad margin of 
pale orange on the dark and dense masses of the 
distant woods, While we thus lingered, entered 
Demas witha bunch of partridges, golden-brown, 
depending from his sable fist, 

“ Oh, Demas,” cried Felicia, to whom they 
were proffered, “ where did you get them ?” 

“A young man out do’s brung ’em fer you 
Miss, an’ he say he’d like ter speak ter you a 
minute, if you is so exposed,” 

Demas’ English language was not always 
strictly accurate, but the elegance of his manner 
was indisputable. 

Felicia rose immediately and went out. Ina 
short time she came back and beckoned to me. 

“It is Stephen Ryder,” she said, in a low voice, 
at the door. “I want youto hear what he says.” 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered young feilow, 
with a yellowish beard, and pleasant, honest blue 
eyes. 

“’ Taint that I’m afeared of ’em Miss,’’ he said, 
in a slow monotonous voice, resuming what he 
had been saying before my arrival. “1 could 
whip ’em all single-handed, if I could take ‘em 

_one ata time, an’ I havedone it afore now. But 

l’m free to confess I ain’t a match fer the whole 
five. So when they come ter me t’other night, 
an’ tole me they'd give me ’tell nex’ mornin’ to 
quit the country, I sed I would, an’ let on.I wuz 
mighty skeered ; but all the same, I made up my 
mind I'd lay low an see what they wuz up to. 

“ | haven’t ben able ter hear nothin’ tell to-day ; 
when Abe, a black boy, what’s a friend er mine, 
come ter me onbeknownst, an’ sez: 

“« Ef you think you'll git a invite to the wed- 
din’ you better be brushin’ up your bes’ clo’es.’ 

« « What weddin’,’ I sez, 

«« Why, Miss Pinky’s,’ sez he; ‘ she’s a goin’ 
up ter Leesburg a Monday, to be married to Ned 
Bowles.’ 

“Can that be true, Stephen ?’’ cried Felicia. 
** I can hardly believe Pinky would do that.” 

** She wouldn’t ef she could help herself, Miss ; 
but she is a timid, fearsome little thing, Abe says 
the colored woman what lives there, told him 
that old wild-cat beat her ’tell she could hardly 
stand up. She seen the black marks all on her 
neck an’ arms.” 

He was evidently puting a strong constraint 
upon himself, in order to speak calmly ; for his 
voice came between his set teeth ; and his nands 
were clenched tightly around the barrel of his 
gun. There was silence for a few minutes, and 
then Felicia spoke softly : 

“ What are you going to do about it, Stephen ?” 

“That's just what I’ve come to ax you, Miss, 
1 know you've always been a friend o’ her’n, an’ 





I thought may be you mought be able to do 
somethin’ to help us.” 

“ I assure you, I will do anything that I can,” 
said Felicia, earnestly. 

“ Well, Miss, I’ve been a thinkin’ an’ a thinkin’, 
an’ the only thing I kin come to is this: If we 
could git over to the Maryland side, we could be 
lawfully married ; an’ arter I had the right to per- 
tect Pinky, an’ the law on my side, I’d snap my 
fingers at the whole raft of ’em. ’d ruther cut 
her little throat ter-night than see her married to 
that sneakin’ Bowles; he’s allus a layin’ about 
drunk, as if he warn’t a big enough rascal when 
he’s sober.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” said 
Felicia, 

He shifted his position a little, and his manner 
showed the first traces of embarrassment. After 
some hesitation he said : 

“ Well, Miss, you see to-day’s Friday. Now, 
I thought ef I could go an’ git the license to- 
morrer, an’ you could git hold of Pinky an’ meet 
me somewhere, say Jackson’s Ferry, we could go 
acrost an’ git married to-morrer night, an’ then 
when Bowles come ter look fer Pinky, p’raps I 
might be able to let him know whar she wuz.” 

“ The trouble is to get hold of Pinky.” 

“ Yes, Miss, I know; I’d go up there myself, 
but one er them blackguards might put a bullet 
ia me, an then Pinky would be married an’ gone 
afore I could lift a finger to save her.” 

“ That’s true,” said Felicia. “ Well, you must 
get the license and the minister, and meet us at 
Jackson’s Ferry. I will bring Pinky if I can; 
and if, as you say, those men, have threatened 
you, you had better have them bound over to 
keep the peace.” 

“I will, thanky, Miss,” he said gratefully. 

“ But where will you go to live when you are 
married, Stephen ?”’ 

“I’ve got a piece o’ ground near the Ferry, 
Miss, an’ a house; it ain’t finished yit, but the 
neighbors helped me put up the logs, an’ I’ve 
been a chinkin’ an’ a daubin’ of it at odd times. 
It’ll do fer the present, an’ I’ll make out to finish 
it by cold weather. Good night, miss.’” 

“Good night, Stephen. I am very much 
obliged for the partridges.”’ 

That night I hummed, being gifted, by the way, 
with rather a fine baritone, an old song, 

‘I'll borrow an axe and I'll cut down a tree. 
And I'll build a house for my sweetheart and me.” 

“That is the language of true love, isn’t it, 
Felicia ?—the love that rises superior to all obsta- 
cles!” 

“ Yes, I dare say; but don’t let’s talk about true 
love. Tell me what I must do about Pinky.” 

“T told her several excellent things to do, but 
she scouted them all; so I relapsed into silence, 
and left her to decide for herself, which was what 
she had intended ail along. After some refiec- 
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tion she decided that the only course open to her 
was to have “a quilting,” and invite all the 
neighbors. 

“ Such a thing was never done in our family,” 
she sighed, “‘and it will be an inexpressible nui- 
sance; but there is no other way.” 

“But I don’t see what good it will do,” I 
objected. 

* Don’t you see that in such a crowd it will be 
easy to have a private interview with Pinky,” 

“ Yes, but a private interview will not be suf- 
ficient.” 

“ But it is absolutely necessary to acquaint her 
with our plan beforehand; then, when they are all 
ready to go, you must offer to walk home with 
Pinky. “Demas will meet you in the Old Road 
with the carriage; there I will join you, and we 
will be at Jackson’s Ferry before Mrs. Bowles 
can say Jack Robinson.” 

“TI see but one objection. What is to prevent 
me from overpowering Demas, and myself ab- 
sconding with the charming Pinky?” 





The next day dawned auspiciously. Demas 
was dispatched at sunrise to deliver the necessary 
invitations, and returned by breakfast time to an- 
nounce that they were all accepted. From the 
kitchen, all the forenoon, issued savory odors, and 
‘Felicia, in a white apron, was far too busy for 
conversation, but consoled me from time to time 
for the loss of her society by administéring speci- 
men tarts and “taste cakes.” By dinner time all 
was in readiness, the library was cleared to make 
room for the quilting frame, and an ancient quilt, 
intended to represent “ the rising sun,” and con- 
sidered too hideous, heretofore, to be utilized by 
even the frugal housewives of the house of Mar- 
bury, was tacked upon the frame, while Felicia, 
charming in pink calico, flitted about, putting the 
finishing touches to all her arrangements. Very 
soon the company began to arrive, the old women 
in sunbonnets, the young ones in jaunty hats 
trimmed with gay ribbon and flowers. Mrs. 
Bowles and her daughter-in-law were not behind 
the rest. 

“Where is Pinky ?” said Felicia; receiving 
them graciously at the door. 

“ Pinky wouldn’t come this evenin’; I tried to 
persuade her but she ‘lowed she wuz too busy. 
She’s a willful gal, is Pinky ; an’ awful sot in her 
ways. Many’s the time I’ve sed her pore father’d 
never have died, ef he’d knowed what trouble I 
wuz goin’ to ter have with that gal. Sakes alive 
now! ain’t that a pretty quilt; but I bet six- 
pence you never pieced it, Miss Felishy ?” 

“ No, my Aunt Dorothy pieced it,” said Feli- 
cia. “Let me take your bonnet, Miss Susan. 
How warm you look, Mrs. Ankers; pray have a 
palm leaf fan? Mary Jane, have you gone to 
work already? You will find thimble and scis- 
sors in my basket.” 





Thus auspiciously begun the quilting, as I 
judged from bits of the conversation which drifted 
to me through the open window. When Felicia 
could escape, she came to consult with me on 
the piazza. 

“What do you think of their not bringing 
Pinky? Can they have discovered our plot ?” 

“Of course not; nobody knew it but our- 
selves.” 

* What is to be done ?” 

“ T shall go and see her, and tell her about it.” 

“Oh, if you would! And Tom, tell her to 
come here at six o’clock, because then we will all 
be at supper, and the servants will be busy; and 
to go straight up the back stairs to my room, and 
lock herself in till I come.” 

I promised to follow these directions, and set 
out upon my errand. 

I found the heroine of this true story in a very 
sad plight. She satin the kitchen, paring and 
slicing apples to be dried. The room was full of 
the ripe, mellow fragrance of the fruit, which lay 
in a golden heap upon the table; and over it 
hornets and yellow-jackets hung in ecstatic trance, 
droning a lazy song of contentment over the 
abundance of the feast. So strong was the im- 
pression the little scene made upon me, that even 
now, after the lapse of years, I cannot smell a 
ripe apple without seeing a drooping little figure, 
sitting ina flood of sunlight; a fair, pale, tear- 
stained face, a small, quivering, rosy mouth, and 
hazel eyes brimming over with ready tears. It 
was pretty to see the changes that came over her 
as I told her my story; the sudden transition 
from despair to delight, and then from delight to 
positive terror, from which she had to be coaxed 
into a sort of fluttering happiness again. She 
told me artlessly of her horror of Ned Bowles, 
and her dread of his attentions. 

“TI was goin’ to try to drown myself before 
Monday,” she said simply. “ They told me they 
had drove Steve offfor good, So I thought there 
wouldn’t be anybody to care.” 

An accidental noise suggested the approach of 
an intruder, and cut short our interview. Pinky 
promised to obey Felicia’s directions to the letter, 
and I sauntered homeward across the fields. 

At six o’clock, I, from my place at the tea 
table, saw a dark little figure flit past the window, 
and heard a light step on the stairs. I glanced 
at Felicia, and saw in her eyes that she had seen 
and heard it too, But in the faces around me I 
observed no sign; the worst part of our under- 
taking was over. As soon as tea was over, Fe- 
licia interviewed Demas, 

“I want you to put Toby Crackitt into the 
rockaway, and bring him to the west door.” 

“ Lord, Miss, not Toby Crackitt; he’ll smash 
everything into splinters.” ° 

“Tam not afraid of him; you must do as I 
tell you.” 
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As soon as the guests were gone, and they took 
advantage of the brief twilight in order to reach 
home before dark, Felicia rushed up stairs and 
brought down the expectant bride. She was 
dressed in a mouse-grey merino, with which I 
had some pleasant associations, relieved with 
knots of rose-colored ribbon; but she was pale 
and trembling. Felicia sat beside her on the 
back seat of the rockaway, and I on the front, 
gathering up the reins, admonished Toby Crack- 
itt that we were ready to go. He needed no sec- 
ond hint. Several days of durance in a dark 
stable had taught him the pleasure of the free use 
of his limbs, and,he certainly lost no time by the 
way. It was a good ten miles to Jackson’s Ferry, 
and the road was wretched, To make matters 
worse, the moon rose, and produced such fantas- 
tic effects of light and shade that it required sharp 
eyesight. to, tell shadow from substance; but Toby 
Crackitt minded none of these—past wood and 
field, thicket and stream, cottage and cabin, he 
went. like a flash. Once we heard the sharp 
report of a gun, whereat Pinky screamed, but 
Toby Crackitt left ii far behind. My arms ached 
and the reins had cut into my hands, when we 
drew wp at the Ferry ; but the trip had been safely 
accomplished, and all fear of pursuit was over, 
Stephen was waiting for us with a small parson 
in a great overcoat, whose teeth chattered with 
the cold, The ferryman came out with a lantern 
which gave a sickly light in the white radiance of 
the risen moon, The river rippled a veritable 
flood of silver ; the shadows of the trees were so 
perfectly reproduced, that the trees themselves 
seemed to be inverted in the tide. Every now 
and then a loosened leaf floated down through 
the frosty air, and drifted away on the quiet cur- 
rent. We all felt a thrill of solemnity when we 
stepped into the great flat-bottomed ferry-boat, 
and felt ourselves being pushed away from the 
shore. Im the middle of the stream the boatman 
stopped, and dropped his anchor over into the 
water, 

“ Just go ahead, Boss; this river belongs to 
Maryland,” he said to the clergyman; “ none of 
the Virginia laws kin reach us here.” 

Thus admonished, the clergyman produced a 
prayer-book from his pocket; and to Pinky,and 
Stephen standing bgfore him, while I held the 
lantern, begun reading the marriage service. 
Felicia deftly supplied a ring, for which want 
Stephen was not prepared, as ikis not required in 
the Methodist ceremony, to. which they were most 
accustomed; and! gaye away the Lride.. Alto- 
gether the scene was pretty and touching; so 
peetty and touching that I felt an aching sense of 
having no deeper interest in it than that of a 
mere spectator ; and suggested the same to Feli- 
cia, who so far unbent-as to cling to my arm in 
the uncertain motion of the boat. 

“ Dear Felicia,” I said (in a whisper of course), 





“there has been one wedding; why shouldn’t 
there be two? What more felicitous occasion 
could present itself—here under the benign infiu- 
ence of the moon, im the presence only of these 
innocent rustics—the hollow world with its de- 
ceits and frivolities left far behind.” 

The boat bumped the shore here suddenly, and 
we all fell backward in one promiscuous beap. 
So my speech was not finished until a subse- 
quent occasion ; but we all landed in good spirits. 
The little minister received his fee, and the ferry- 
man was paid for his trouble, while I rewarded 
myself for any slight pains I had taken in the 
matter, by being the first person to kiss the bride ; 
which proceeding I enjoyed the more, because 
I fancied there were at least two people present 
who looked on with disapproyal. We all said 
good-bye on the river bank; and Felicia and I 
restrained Toby Crackitt with difficulty while we 
watched out of sight the two figures going, hand 
in hand, along the moonlit road, to that distant 
cabin, which, however it might lack for “ chinkin’ 
an’ daubin’,” would be a happy residence as long 
as it was furnished with love. 


A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY ROBERT C. MEYERS. 

We couldn’t have resisted it, you and I, if we 
had tried, which we wouldn’t have—no, not even 
you and I; then how much worse for other folks 
was it! I don’t know if it was built in with the 
mortar and bricks, or not; but there it was, safe 
and sound and snug, and if there had been an 
oldest inhabitant—which, praise be, there wasn’t 
—I don’t doubt but, the same verdict would have 
been arrived at; and which was, that laziness in 
the house was inherent, and, like a ghost of 
paralysis, choked the natural current of action 
belonging to any one who inhabited it. The 
people couldn’t help themselves, There was 
John Jackson—as respectable a white-washer as 
ever ruined a carpet. He gave up business in no 
time, and his wife supported him by the sweat of 
her brow,. as the saying goes; and which I 
always thought an odd poetical license. He had 
begun all right, mind you, John had, and his 
stock of brushes and brooms and lime was some- 
thing to look at. Early in the morning he would 
go out, late in the day he would come in, and 
down would go his implements after a hard day’s 
work. This went on for three weeks, when 
gradually the spirit of the place caught hold of 
his legs, and he didn’t go about quite as briskly. 
Then the spirit grew fonder of him, and he didn’t 
go out at all, but would stand with his hands in 
his pockets and yawn upto the slate filled with 
orders ; but that was all. He couldn’t account 
for it as a scientist, because he hadn’t read him- 
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tive causes, and things of that like.’’ No, he was 
still intelligent, and he said’ it was in the place. 
His wife, a very respectable doer up of linen, 
found it out too when she forgot her curriculum and 
put'starch in the wrong places. Those Jacksons 
moved out. Then, in swift succession, followed 
other people. One ambitious lady, with pale 
hair, undertook a shop, where were exposed for 
sale wonderful incongruities called tidies, which, 
were anything but that, being frowsy to a-degree 
and “yokes” and things all worked in little 
holes, which seemed very funny. This shop she 
started on the first floor, and let the basement to 
a nice man who was a plumber: In no time the 
tidies fell from their hooks and were not re- 
placed, and were covered with dust; the water: 
pipe in the basement burst, and the’ plumber 
didn’t mend it. So the place was empty again. 
So on, so on, from family to faniily ; shoemakers, 
candy-makers, grocery people, rag and paper peo- 
ple, all kinds. of people, and always with the 
same result; till it really, in time, became pain- 
ful to watch the different and new faces that were 
always at the windows; and then from the pain 
came ‘a listlessness, a laziness of vision, and you 
would not watch them at all, for the infection was 
so insidious, it even affected those who looked. 
And there is an infection in laziness; I have seen 
it in workshops, in great business localities, hotels, 
everywhere. Put any respectably lazy party in 
with a set of steady young people and watch the 
result; one lazy soul can take the energy out of 
any dozen brisk ones I ever came across. 

But to the place in question! The eyes of 
the neighbors recovered sufficiently once to see 
that there had been a bill on the window for over 
amonth. That was wondérful. ‘Before this it 
had always attracted tenants, as the flame of a 
smirchy candle attratts gnats, Yet now the 
house was silent, even preoccupied. Neat-look- 
ing fathers of families would be seen peering at 
the bill of Sundays, when they took the youngest 
out for a walk in the stiffest and fullest of petti- 
coats; and you’d hold your breath, ‘fearing that 
these sprightly people were being drawn into the 
vortex. Ora charming old lady would be seen 
looking up to the roof, as all ladies looked at 
unoccupied houses, and you would ‘perhaps sigh 
to think that the old creature had done well for 
years, and had come to this at last. Yet these 
folks never took the place. No! After a month 
of idleness was over, who should come along but 
a tiny little thing, dressed all in gray like a daisy, 
and with a smooth kindly face, and bright, 
healthy eyes. Now, she walked like a woman, 
but seemed like a baby. You know you can 
take liberties with a baby and say all sorts of 
nonsense. She astonished people by going up 
the steps of the little house, opening the door, 
reaching up ever so high and scratching off the 
bill with the nose of the key—that is, with the 





part of a key that ought to be its nose if it had 
any. She had taken the house! Now, there was 
pity for the fathers of families, there was pity for 
the old ladies, but there was none for this little 
thing; there was only curiosity, or a desire of 
watching a new experiment. You felt instantly 
by the same intense instinct which tells you some- 
one is looking at you, even though your eyes are 
averted; that the house had got its match, No 
little woman who had such a figure and such 
eyes, and was so tiny and snug, was going to be 
worsted by a mere pile of brick. Oh,no! There 
was scrubbing, there was a pitching about of 
echoes; broken window-panes and a largeslrish 
lady who ruined soap were paramount, and every- 
body watched with silent awe. If the laziness 
had been a stain, like the marks of blood upon 
the floors of old castles, I believe that Irish lady 
would have done away with all such nonsense, 
or else the Lord had given her her strength for 
nothing. All this was chatming; there was a 
mill between the daisy and the bricks; daisy up, 
bricks down—Irish lady holding sponge; time 
called! daisy won the belt, sponge-holder’s occu- 
pation gone! You wouldn't have known the 
place with its neat shades at its windows—no, 
and you wouldn’t have known the place had you 
seen the tin sign on the door, saying in sarcastic 
letters, SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN. School for 
children! Never! 

It was all very well to admire the preparations ; 
but if you had had a dozen children under seven 
years of age—which intellectual authority will 
tell you is the time for beginning your education 
—you would not have imperiled their moral and 
mental obligations, by sending them to a place 
which had been so long fraught with the disease 
of inaction: No scholars came; no children 
went up the steps with slate-pencils in their 
mouths, to the imminent peril of their thoraxes ; 
the little woman in gray could be seen looking 
out of the window anxiously, and then disappear- 
ing, I suppose to reckon up on the blackboard 
the census of children in that part of the town 
All alone she lived, and I suppose all alone 
would have died, had it not been for possessing a 
basement. Now this basement had been empty 
éver since she came there, and it did really look 
respectable to see the house a school, even though 
there were no scholars, But respectability is 
like love when there is nothing to back it—you 
may keep it to yourself, but it won’t put ‘bread 
where bread ought to go; for we are not all cha- 
meleons, or else air would be sold by apothecaries’ 
weight. At any rate, a bill was on the basement, 
and respectability ogled. There was a nice young 
oysterman, with a new red shirt, who wanted it, 
but I presume the little gray woman did not de- 
sire bivalves in the school-room, and bivalves 
in the cellar too, so Ae didn’t get it; a splendid 
old man in the rags and ison way looked wist- 
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fully at it, but no; the fiat had gone ferth. Iam 
afraid the daisy looked higher than daisies usually 
do—wanting the sun itself, and not its rays. But 
on one particularly sunny Monday morning in 
the pleasant month of daisies, the basement, 
opened as a bazar for the dispensation of polite 
literature—a place for the sale of brains turned 
from their lawful purpose, as it were—papers, 
books, pencils, inks, and all the paraphernalia of 
a shop opened by some one who didn’t under- 
stand the business and the possible contingencies 
of the neighborhood. And there was a young 
man behind a little counter. He was done for! 
You’ see! The want of customers is a dread- 
ful thing; but when love comes in instead of a 
purchase and absolutely takes everything from you, 
whatever are you going to do? Whatever are 
you going to do? Why, you are just going to 
say to that little god : “ Son, you’ve got my heart; 
if there’s anything else in the establishment you’d 
like, just name it!” Son always names it; 
Love's never a very bashful youth. 

The stationer had not been in that basement 
two days before a little gray woman grew up close 
beside him and touched his eyes and_ blinded 
them to everything but herself. She looked 
* down of a morning, saying in a chirpy yoice: 

“« Any customers yet ?” 

** No,” he would respond, getting scarlet in 
the face in his suppressed endeavors to appear 
natural; “ No customers, Miss. Have you any 
scholars ?” 

“ Not yet,” she said, and once varied the re- 
ply by adding, “ But I’m in hopes; a stout lady 
who wheezed a good deal says she may send her 
daughter if I won’t ask her to study—and, dear 
knows, I wouldn’t disoblige anybody.” 

“Ah, indeed! And a gentleman asked me 
for a penny song, and said that if his wife would 
teach him the tune he’d stop around for it. You 
can’t really expect one to buy the words of a song 
without knowing the tune, now can you ?” 

“ Certainly not,” she said smilingly, “ and it’ll 
all be right after a while,” and went up stairs, 

But the scholar didn’t come, and as the song 
remained in stock, it is barely possible the gen- 
tleman’s wife was not of an accommodating mood, 
or else he hadn’t any “ear.” And the oddest 
part of the thing was that these two people never 
had any visitors; the neighbors, with the best 
intentions in the world, watched for such visitors, 
and never saw them. Somebody must have 
known and cared for them sometime, for every 
one of us was chief in some heart once in a time, 
and if not, it’s our own fault. But behold, after 
some days the postman pounding on the sign, 
holding a letter in his hand, and being unable to 
get in goes down to the basement and asks the 
young man to deliver it for him, which is against 
the rules of the Post Office, anyhow. The young 
man takes the letter—he looks at the superscrip- 





tion. Hat! it is in a man’s hand! . He delivers 
the letter to the litthe woman, who says she was 
busy thinking and did not hear the postman, 

Thinking! The infection of the place is upon 
her! She looks at the letter, laughs, kisses it, 
and runs in, 

The young man doesn’t laugh—oh, no! he just 
slams his door shut and thinks it is a damp little 
hole anyhow, No more did he see of her that 
day. He heard her singing, though, softly, as we 
sing in the twilight ; and he thought people ought 
to have consideration for other people, and not 
disturb other people’s thoughts, He was hope- 
lessly gone now, as the saying is. 

He had his hands in his pockets all day long, 
and I dare say he didn’t eat very much and knew 
that he inherited dyspepsia. His books looked 
gritty, his papers would have given you a full 
installment of goose flesh ; a frown settled upon 
his face and he didn’t try to remove it. Notthat 
he owned to himself that he overly liked this lit- 
tle daisy of a woman; not that he owned to him- 
self that the May sun and the warm southern air 
and the twitter of the tiny brown street-sparrows 
had anything to do with his odd condition. He 
looked up day after day as the postman took a 
letter regularly to the school, and he got to hating 
the poor man. 

«I know he’s married,” he said, “ I’ll de¢ he 
is!”’ He thought it was a mean, despicable 
business, that of letter-carrier, anyhow ; it was 
not elevating to stand outside doors and have to 
read postal cards without understanding one 
word of what they related to, And so as regu- 
larly as the little woman came down and said 
good-morning to him, and asked him how he 
was doing, he’d look scornfully at her, and say 
haughtily : 

“ Pretty well, thank you, miss.” 

“ Sold much?” 

“Two slate-pencils and a piece of chewing- 
gum,” 

“ Are you lonesome ?”’ 

* Not at all, miss—a man’s always good com- 
pany for a man,” 

“Ishe? Dear me, I wish a woman was,” 

She didn’t mean exactly that—she meant she 
wished a woman was good company for a 
woman, 

Then he said bitterly: “I should think your 
letters were good company for you,” 

** My letters? Oh, you'see them come. Yes 
indeed ; happy, happy, little letter, to coniain so 
much!” 

“Yes, I suppose they do contain much,” he 
responded hysterically. ' 

She looked at him quietly, and left him with- 
outa word. A boy coming in a minute later for 
a sheet of paper, came out white and said “he 
felt like he was going to be sick’’—the youn, 
man had been so fierce, you know, and had made 
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the poor child take exactly the kind of paper he 
didn’t want. Now everything must have an end, 
though you wouldn’t think so when you read 
some stories that contain very little after all. 
The world, the largest thing we have ever come 
across, is said to be gradually nearing its end; 
though for my part, I don’t believe. it, for I do 
believe the earth is round, and I do believe you 
can’t square a circle ; I do believe a circle has no 
end, or else what'll you do with its periphery? 
The basement was at low tide! The steck had 
grown faded and listless, and the proprietor was 
not inviting. 

The little lady now came rately to see him, 
except to get the rent. The young man couldn’t 
give up the place—he had grown that low down; 
where even the money for the rent came from, is 
for neither you or me to know ; but he recklessly 
paid it, and that’s all we need care about. 

But, as I said, every:hing must have an end! 
The literary mart was closed one day, the young 
man stood outside. Along comes the carrier with 
that inevitable letter for the school. 

“ Will you take it, sir ?” asks he. 

“ No, I won’t take it; what are you here for ?”’ 
surlily responds the young man, 

The carrier looks at him and laughs immoder- 
ately—oh yes, surely that carrier was a married 
man. 

While the door of the school is open to receive 
the letter, in pops the young man, 

“ Good morning !”’ says the little lady. 

“T’ve come to pay my rent and give up the 
place,” says he; the spirit of the place fell upon 
him as he grumbled. 

“ Give up the basement,” she says in a little 
trembling voice. 

“Yes; there’s something in the place. I can’t 
work, I can’t attend my business; I—I wish I 
was dead,” he blurts out. 

“There is indeed, something in the place,” 
says she; “I have tried to get scholars, and can’t, 
I don’t know what I’ve ever done, that people 
should mistrust me so they won't let their chil- 
dren come to me, There’s something in. the 
place, and its coldness and neglect and reserve, 
and I shed these tears because I do not deserve 
it all.” 

“ You can’t be neglected when you get a letter 
from him every day,’’ says the young man, glow- 
ering at her, and feeling glad that he has a nice 
sharp razor at home, and your jugular can be 
found easily if you cut all around your collar. 

“ Fom Aim ?’” she says, raising her eye-lids, 

“ Yes—your lover.” 

Then to see her laugh; then to see her hide 
her biushing little face till it wasn't like a daisy 
at all, but just the sweetest of sweet red roses, all 
full of early dew. But the young man did not 
like. this either, There are times when nothing 
can please us, and this was one of his times. 








So she just said: “ The letters I have received 
are from an old snuffy lawyer; and in this one he 
tells me he has been successful in gaining some 
money for me, which was a cousin’s who died 
intestate. I don’t care now if I don’t have 
scholars; for although I’m an orphan, and there’s’ 
none in the world who ¢-a-r-e-s for me, I-1 can 
go-o on j-just the same as.ever. Oh, oh, oh, that 
I should have lived to see this day, you wicked 
man you.” Thenshe wiped her eyes and looked 
at him, and said, “ You thought the letters came 
from my lover! I haven’t such a thing, I thank 
you. There’s none in the wide, wide world— 
oh, me, oh, me, what's in the place that I can’t 
help crying.” 

Then this young man darted towards her, cry- 
ing out; ‘ There’s love in the place, there’s 
love in the place,”’ and took her to him as she 
put her head upon his breast and asked him how 
he dared do such a thing, And so there was 
love in the place, and it was the offspring of laz- 
iness perhaps, for the Irish lady couldn't tear the 
house down with soap, and in every house there 
is something that haunts it, something apart from 
the people who occupy it, and which either glor- 
ifies, or debases and ridicules them, And so, 
with the money left to the little gray lady, a 
larger store was made of the school-room that 
had never been school-room after all, and an in- 
creased literary stock was added, and customers 
did come. And in course of time another little 
daisy had bloomed in the little place, for the lit- 
tle gray lady held a tiny little baby up for its con- 
ceited young father to kiss. A haunted house? 
Oh, bless you, the ghost was laid, and there was 
no more laziness within those walls, for that baby 
had magnificent lungs—I have the doctor’s word 
for it—and I'd like to know who can be lazy 
when fresh lungs are exerted? And if it were 
not for this very baby, I should apologize for 
making the story of the house at all; but there's 
a good deal ina baby—tyranny, cannibalism, and 
the like—and such a baby can frighten away all 
the ghosts that ever tarned your hair white in a 
single night, as some men have grown from sud- 
den fright, particularly if you hold it and look 
into its little eyes that see no. better heaven than 
your own gentleness affords it. 





ONE person always appears well dressed ; 
another never; yet the one who is ill dressed 
may pay his tailor twice as much in a year as the 
other. So it is with the dress of women. One 
who does not understand the adaptation of style 
and colors may be loaded with costly garments 
and finery, and yet never appear well dressed. 
To some persons, taste in everything seems nat- 
ural; but in all it admits of cultivation. And the 
cultivation of one’s taste not only saves money, but 
it is a source of much satisfaction and happiness, 
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AUNT MARGARET’S STORY. 


—_—— 
BY KATE CROSBY. 

Aunt Margaret was the sweetest, the loveliest 
of “ old maids,”’ that had ever gladdened a mortal’s 
heart. She-was a woman, in the highest, fullest 
sense of the word; and a woman to: whom: no 
one who came in sorrow or distress, ever came in 
vain. A woman upon’whom one could lean; and 
feel as if they rested on 4 firm foundation; and 
lastly, one eminently fitted for the office of wife 
and mother; but fate, inexplicable fate, had 
snatched away from her youthful lips love’s spark+ 
ling goblet, ere she had tasted of its contents; 
and so she remained Margaret Hamilton, (the 
most charming of womanly wonten, 

And Aunt Margaret was happy. If ever one 
pang forthe “might have been” stirred her heart, 
as she gazed with loving tenderness on her 
sister’s children, no one knew it save herself and 
—God. 

How those children clung to her; how soft 
seemed her cool hand, as it gently smoothed ‘the 
hot, tiny brow, when sickness came; how sooth: 
ing was the low, tender voice, with its clear, firm 
tones, that made her slightest remark, either of 
praise or reproof, of greater weight than even the 
mother’s more lavish endearments or petulant anger. 

She was not what’ you would cali a handsome 
woman, but at first glance you would exclaim; 
“ What a lovely face!” Her eyes were'a dark 
gray, shaded by long black lashes; they were not 
sad eyes, but one could tell that the:-woman had 
suffered, and had suffered silently. They were 
peaceful eyes, like clear, deep-running streamlets, 
which, like the silvery water, sometimes even 
sparkled, yet that was'rareiy. A clear, pale com- 
plexion; a mouth which, though a trifle firm, was 
remarkable for its sweetness of expression, Her 
hair was dark, witha thread or'two of gray in- 
termingled. A form tall, and rather stately. In 
fact, Margaret Hamilton was a “ perfect woman, 
nobly planned.” 

The town of Glendale had been Miss Hamil- 
ton’s home since she first saw the light of the 
world, in which she was to know so much of sor- 
row and pain. ‘Until she reached her twentieth 
year nothing occurred to render life eventful,and 
her fair young face wore the bright, unclouded 
look of perfect peace. *Twas the charming ex- 
pression, the hthe, graceful figure, ‘and above all, 
the beautiful soul which shone in ‘the gray eyés, 
which won the fancy and then the heart of Getard 
Lancaster, a lawyer, who settled in Glendale 
about this time. He was a young man, but hav- 
ing considerable means, had traveled quite exten- 
sively ; and this fresh, unaffected, unflattered vil- 
lage maiden, was the first woman who had ever 
caused his calm, and, as he often laughingly re- 
marked, “formerly well-regulated heart,” to beat 
one throb, too quickly. 





There was not a spark of the coquette about 
Margaret, and so when six months later Gerard 
Lancaster asked her to be his wife, it was with 
the light of the pure, enduring love, radiating her 
sweet, blushing face, that she replied, looking at 
him quietly but tenderly, with a straightforward ; 
“ Yes, Gerard, I give you my hand right will- 
ingly, and with it all my heart.” There was 
nothing gushing or “ missish ’ about the answer, 
which was a littie old-fashioned perhaps; but it 
was for this very reason that the low, gentle 
voice, with its clear, firm tones; which. were 
never known to fail her but once, sounded doubly 
enchanting! to the man whose former life had 
been thrown with the shallow, artificial women of 
the world. 

Among the inhabitants of Glendale was a man 
named Oscar Middleton, who had been rejected 
by Margaret sometime before Gerard Lancaster 
came to the town. He was a creature wholly 
without scruples of any kind, and his enmity 
toward young Lancaster was bitter in the ex- 
treme. He never hesitated about throwing out 
little insinuations, entirely without foundation, 
detrimental’ to that gentleman’s character and 
position in general. Osear Middleton was with- 
out dowbt a coward. His remarks were never 
those of which one could take hold; but it-was a 
certain manner that he had to perfection, which 
implied a thousand things that he would not for 
the world speak. * He was one who would 

“ Assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike."’ 

The relations between the two men were not 
openly hostile, and as far as Gerard was con- 
cerned there was no emotion felt, save a kind of 
contemptuous pity, that so fine a frame could 
hold so small a soul, 

Lancaster’s confidence in Margaret’s love and 
trust was so strong, that he ‘knew no word of 
Middleton’s could stand ground against his own. 

Late oné afternoon in August, Gerard and 
Margaret were sitting in the summer-house, on 
the lawn of Mrs, Hamilton’s ‘residence, she 
stitching ‘some ‘dainty feminine work, and he 
reading “ Evangeline,” his deep, mellow voice 
giving heartfelt expression to the exquisite verses, 
when the book dropped from his hand and turning 
to the girl, Gerard said smiling, yet earnestly ; 
“And would you wait for meyeven as Evangeline 
did for Gabriel ?” 

A half-startled look showed itself in the soft, 
gray eyes that were turned ‘toward him; but it 
was quickly displaced by thé’ fervent glow of 
perfect trust and faith, as she answered solemnly, 
“ Gerard, I would wait forever.” 

“7 know you would, God bless you, my rare, 
pale Margaret,” returned Lancaster, kissing the 
soft, rosy palm that he held in‘his own. 





AUNT MARGARET'S STORY: 





At that moment a telegram was handed him, 
which he gave to Margaret, saying: “I must go 
at once ; my father is dangercusly ill. I shall say 
* good-bye’ now, as I have barely an hour to 
prepare for my journey, and catch the train.” 
Then putting his arms tenderly around the grace- 
ful figure, he said; “ Do not forget me, Evan- 
geline ; and whatever comes, be true to Gabriel.” 

“ Gerard, don’t,” exclaimed Margaret, a great 
fear falling on her heart. 

“ Foolish little girl,’ replied Lancaster, ** dis- 
pel all the dismal forebodings that I see in those 
tell-tale eyes. I wil) write immediately upon my 
arrival, and as often after as 1 'can. If’ father 
needs care, I am the only one who can give it; 
so be lenient, and until I come, God be with 
you.” 

With an effort, Margaret controlled herself and 
said firmly : “I pray He may be indeed, and with 
you also, Gerard, dear.” 

Another embrace, and he was gone. 

The days dragged on wearily enough without 
her lover; not dragged either, for Margaret busied 
herself with the poor of the town, and in a thou- 
sand ways tried to pass the time which seemed 
so long. The letter from Gerard, written when 
he reached home, was read and re-read; the 
promise of writing soon was so often repeated, 
that the girl knew each word by heart. Yet no 
tidings came, her letters remained unanswered ; 
and so the pretty, pale cheek grew paler, as the 
faith in her heart grew stronger, in all the weary 
days. 

Mr. Middleton tried to make himself vastly 
agreeable; he would join Margaret in her walks, 
and interest himself in her works of «charity, till 
sweet, simple Margaret, thinking he might be 
sorry for his past behavior—and in her woman's 
heart, she could not help saying, “’T was for love 
of me’”’—softened a little towards him, and-after 
some time said kindly : 

“ We would be glad to see you at the house, 
Mr. Middleton.” 

And Mr. Middleton took advantage of the in- 
vitation, and rendered himself almost necessary to 
Mrs. Hamilton, in many ways, for she greatly 
missed her son, as she called Gerard Lancaster. 

So the weeks went on, and Margaret waited in 
vain for a letter from her lover, and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton saw with pain, and then anger, the look of 
pale, patient waiting, on the usually peaceful face 
of her silent, suffering child, 

One day toward the close of November, Mar- 
garet, taking advantage of the mild spring-like 
day, entered the summer house to live over the 
days that seemed to her would be no more, 
when she was greatly provoked at being joined 
by Mr. Middleton ;, but making the best of the 
situation, she began to speak of various things 
that generally formed the topic of their conversa- 
tion, when suddenly Middleton threw off his as- 





sumed calmness, and pleaded in agitated tones 
his love for her, which instead of dying, es he 
had determined it should, seemed to flourish with 
renewed vigor. 

Margaret, wholly taken by surprise, answered 
nothing, at first, and then, in a quiet, dignified 
voice, said: 

‘This to me, the betrothed wife of Gerard 
Lancaster? Mr. Middleton, you presume upon 
the hospitality we have shown you.” 

“* Margaret, I loved you long before the man, 
whose ring you wear, came with his handsome 
face and city manners, to win from me the only 
woman I would have for my wife.’’ 

“ Stop, sir,’ exclaimed Margaret, paling and 
flushing in her excitement. ‘“ Mr. Lancaster did 
not win me from you. as I never by word or deed, 
gave you to undersiand that I cared for you save 
as a friend, and your subsequent conduct towards 
him made me feel as if 1 could not. look upon 
you evén in that way. - But lately, by your man- 
ner, I inferred you had regretted what had hap- 
pened, and wished in some way to atone for all 
you had said.” 

Middleton drew a step nearer : 

“ Gerafd Lancaster,” he exclaimed hotly— 

“Ts here to answer for himself,” interrupted a 
clear, stern voice ; and Margaret, turning, saw her 
lover, pale, haggard, and dasty from traveling. 

“Gerard, Gerard,” cried the girl, her voice 
breaking in its emotion, “'where have you 
been?” 

Lancaster, noting ‘her wan face, and bright, 
feverish eyes, clasped his arms around her, and 
said fondly : 

“* My poor little girl, my faithful * Evangeline,’ 
you waited for me, for Gabriel, and he has 
come.” 

By this time Mr. Middleton had withdrawn, 
thinking, probably, his room was preferable to 
his presence. 

Then, without waiting, Gerard told of his 
father’s death, which occurred several days after 
his arrival, and then of his own illness, when his 
life was despaired of, and even reason herself 
deserted him. 

“T wrote you several letters, which, perhaps, 
Mr. Middleton has taken care you should not re- 
ceive.” 

Amid the tenderness and affection that sur- 
rounded them both, Gerard and Margaret grew 
rapidly better, and the day was approaching for 
their marriage, and nothing seemed to speak of 
the sorrow that was to come. Through Marga- 
ret’s intercession, Middleton was saved a forcible 
reminder that Gerard Lancaster was a man of 
strength and muscle; so, feeling like a cur that 
had’ been whipped for bad behavior, he avoided 
the young lawyer and the now happy Margaret. 

Among his possessions, and they were not 
small, Oscar Middleton numbered a pair of un- 
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usually fine horses, noted throughout the country 
for being the most unmanageable team; but Mr. 
Middleton, proud of displaying his horsemanship, 
took great pains in driving at break-neck speed 
through the town, 

Shortly after Lancaster's return, as he was 
standing at his office door one day, down the wide 
street came Middleton’s horses at a terrific rate, 
the man himself ghastly with fear, clinging to 
the reins. 

“Lancaster, for God's sake save me;’’ he 
screamed in an agonized voice. 

For an instant, but only an instant, Gerard 
hesitated ; all the evil that the man had tried to do 
him came to his mind like a flash; but in the next, 
he caught the head of the frantic beast nearest 
him, stopping their mad flight long enough to 
allow Middleton to spring out of the carriage, 
when on they went, dashing Gerard violently to 
the ground, 

Men carried the unconscious form back to the 
office, the physicians unable to do anything but 
restore him to his senses. Then the crowd went 
silently out, leaving Margaret, who had witnessed 
the whole affair, alone with him, 

Neither spoke for a while, and then her lover 
said in a whisper: “ Margaret, it was to be.” 

And she— 

“ Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her 
bosom, 

Sweet was the light of his eyes; but it suddenly 
sank into darkness, 

As when a lainp is blown out by a gust of wind at 
a casement.” 

After the dreadful accident Middleton left the 
town, and was never seen again, 

Margaret lived on in patient waiting, a comfort 
and a blessing to all around; her name a house- 
hold word among the poor. Her young sister 
grew to womanhood and married, but the home 
was incomplete without Margaret, so after her 
mother’s death she took up her abode with them. 

The curtains of one of the brightest, prettiest 
rooms in the house were lowered, for Aunt Mar- 
garet was sick unto death. She “ had fought a 
good fight, she had finished her course, had kept 
the faith. Henceforth there was laid up for her 
a crown of righteousness,”’ 

She was lying very quiet and still upon her 
pillow, her deep, gray eyes filled with a warm, 
loving light, and her hand clasped in his sister’s. 
Suddenly her face brightened, 

“ Why Gerard!” she said, and stretched out 
her hand; then softly, “1 have waited for you, 
dear, a long, long time.” 

Then she became silent, closed her eyes quietly, 
and with a smile on her sweet lips, she slept her 
last long sleep— 

“ Like one that draws the drapery of his couch 
About him, 
And lies down to pleasant dreams.” 





STORY OF A FAIRY. 


Like merry birds the children chattered o'er their 

Christmas play, [aiway— 
A fairy spectacle it was, sweet childhood’s choice 
And as they talked of Godmother, and Brownie, 


Ogre, Elf, 

“ How happy is their guileless faith!" I said unto 
myself, 

Ah, would there were still gracious Fairy Queens to 
rule the land, 


Who unto each some precious longed-for gift would 
quick command ! 

“What would you ask?"’ I whispered, as I turned to 
one whw too [pursue, 

Like me, a phantom fancy or desire would fain 

“What would you ask the wrinkled fairy God- 
mother to-night, 

Should she appear and yield you Cinderella's wish- 


ing right?” 
“Aladdin's Lamp” came the reply, “ that I might 
of its Slave [crave |" 


The Geni, order all the riches of this world I 

“And I," I murmured in my heart, “I would be 
young once more, [plore |" 

For unto youth alone belongs the riches I de- 

A still small voice then softly spake; ‘twas gentle, 
quiet, low, [know ? 

A voice as in a dream so faint—a Fairy's? Who can 

“ Aladdin's wondrous lamp” it said, ‘‘ nor dower of 
renewed youth, [truth ; 

A complete perfect happiness may never bring in 

A homely little simple seed I offer you instead, 

To plant deep in the garden of wild thoughts within 
your head, 

If faithfully attended with a duteous, daily care, 

It shall reward you royally with fruit beyond com- 
pare: 

Its blossoms will procure a peace this world’s wealth 
can not give, 

While happy breath, of age or youth, must on its 
perfume live ; 

The Magic Lamp, with all its gifts of Honor, Power 

‘\ of Gold, 

Could never buy the human heart such blessings 
manifold : 

And Youth's rare charm of winning Love, and 
keeping fair and sweet, 

Without its spell to hold the prize, would be vain, 
incomplete ; [o’er, 

For all the real or fancied wrongs ye sadly murmur 

This little germ within your hearts will harmony re- 
store, 

What is this modest gift, you ask, which quells un- 
rest and strife ? [Life !"" 

Content, a little simple seed—its flower, a Perfect 

The voice then ceased, I bowed my head; I felt the 
enchanted spell, {well, 

It was a fairy wise, who spake the truth, I knew full 

And every word was strong and full, with meanings 
firm and true, [toot 

No Godmother alone was she, a guardian angel 

A perfect Life of pure content, what better, richer 
dower? 

Whe would not plant this tiny seed to win the 
beauteous flower, 
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Fig, 1.” 





Fic. 1.—TABLE COVER. 


Table cover of red plush, with embroidered 
border of white linen gauze. Above and below 
the border the plush is cut into scallops, and is 
sewn on to the border with brown silk in over- 
cast and buttonhole stitch. Point russe. stitches 
of blue silk secure the buttonhole stitches, and 
the overcast stitches are edged with chain-stitch- 
ing of yellow bronze. When the pattern has 
been traced, the flowers are worked in slanting 
buttonhole stitch, with two shades of pale pink 
and pale blue crewels edged with overcast stitches 
of yellow bronze. The stamina are worked in 
overcast stitch with yellow and yellow-bronze 
silks. The narrow leaves with reseda in slanting 
buttonhole stitch. The stems with three rows of 
chain stitch of three shades of fawn wool. The 
pale brown braid, half-inch wide, is sewn on in 
point russe and herring-boned with two shades of 
brown filoselle. The star-shaped pattern on the 
scallop is worked with lines of blue and olive 
crewels. The outer edge of the cover hasa deep 
fringe netted with crewels of the various colors, 
to which tassels of wool and silk are knotted, as 
shown in the illustration. 





Fic. 2.—PIN TRAY. 


This tray is composed of five sections of card- 
board, each measuring 13 inches at the bottom, 
and 2% inches at the widest part; they are cut 
to a point at the top as shown in the illustration ; 
the bottom is a pentagon, measuring 14 inches 
at each side. ‘The outside is covered with crim 


Fig. 2. 





son satin ornamented with a cross stitch design, 
or embroidered with flowers. The inside is lined 
with gold colored silk with a narrow stitch border, 
The satin and silk are neatly seamed over the 
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cardboard, and pieces are joined together at the 
sides; small gold beads are sewnat the edge, and 
larger ones at the points ‘and at the top and bottom 
of each joint. 


Fic. 3.—RUSSIAN TOWEL (DRAWN 
WORK AND EMBROIDERY.) 
This rich towel is fringed with Macramé, 
headed with two rows of herringbone stitches in 


Fig. 3. 
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ingrained red cotton. Between the rows there is 
some drawn work. ‘This ornamentation is re- 
peated twice, and the border between the rows is 
worked in cross stitch, with red and blue cotton, 
the canvas being drawn away when the work is 
terminated, 





Fig. 4. 





Fics, 4, § AND 6.—HOUSEWIFE. 


This pretty little housewife is composed of two 
half-circles of cashmere, one pale blue and the 





other dark olive; the straight side measures eight 
inches.across, The.two pieces must be placed 
together, and bound at the €dge with blue ribbon. 
A crewel design is worked on one side, which is 
folded outside when the case is closed, as shown 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 





in Fig. 4. The arrangement of the flannel leaves 
for needles, pockets for cotton, scissors, buttons, 
etc., will be easily seen from the illustrations 5 
and 6. The place for button and buttonhole to 
fasten the housewife is clearly shown in the 
design. 


_ 
—— 


DESCRIPTION OF COLORED PAGE. 
(See front of book.) 

The colored design which we this month pre- 
sent to our readers, is of two chimney sweeps for 
a tidy to be worked on Java canvas; it is worked 
in black or colored single zephyr (black we how- 
ever consider most effective). The pattern is 
given in full working size, and can have a narrow 
border worked around and then be fringed out, 
or merely the lines as in our design, and then the 
fringe, according to the size of the tidy. If 
worked on white Java canvas, these tidies can be 
washed as readily as if they were an ordinary 
white tidy, the zephyr before being used having 
been put in boiling water, and this continued by 
using fresh water until no color comes out of the 
zephyr into the water. 








Fics. 7 AND 8,—LAMP. MAT. 
(EMBROIDERY.) 

Circular Lamp Mat of black satin, with van- 
dyked border of cloth and ruching of satin rib 
bon. A circle, measuring ten inches in diameter, 
is cut out of satin, stiffened. muslin, and black 


cloth. The satin is sewn over a thin sheet of 
wadding on to the stiffened muslin and quilted 
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in the centre, leaving a border of about: threed yellowysilk in knotted stitch. The feather stitch- 
inches all round. For this border transferethé| ing is worked with pale olive silk, and the stems 
design, which is given in the original. size in Fig. | in overcast stitch with several shades of brown. 
8, on to a circular piece of black cloth, cutting | The pattern on the vandykes is embroidered in 
out from the centre the cloth whichis not-wanted, | interlacing buttonhole stitch, with dark olive silk. 


Fig. 7. 





Then, having vandyked the cloth according to | The satin part is strengthened round the edge by 
the illustration, work the lines in interlacing but- | strong wire; it is then lined, the ruching sewed 
tonhole stitch with pale olive silk, The flowers | on, and lastly, the border sewn between the latter 
and blossoms are worked with pink, white, and | and the quilling, 
red gilks in chain stitch, and the stamina with | 

Fig. 8. 
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Fics, 9, 10, If AND 12.—BASKET FOR 
SOILED LINEN. 

The basket is here given in its ensemble ani 
details. The design Fig,.9 represents the finished 
basket; Fig. 10 gives in its full working size the 
valance that encircles it; Fig: 12 gives the band 
that heads the valance. The lid of the basket is 
ornamented with a tasselled band, given in Fig. 11, 
These trimmings are made of red soldiers’ cloth, 
embroidered in fancy stitches with pale blue and 
old gold silks. The tassels; which are hand- 
made, match the embroidery in coloring. 
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RECIPES. 


AN EXCELLENT PLAIN CAKE. 


Ingredients.—One and one-half pounds of flour, 
One-half pound of sugar, 
One-half pound of dried currants, 
One tablespoonful of baking powder, 
Two eggs, 
One pint of milk. 
Mix the flour and sugar, dry.. Flour the currants. 
Stir in all the milk excepting half a teacupful, Beat 
the eggs, and stir in; then the currants. Stir. the 
baking powder into the half teacupful of milk, and 
add last. Beat all well together, and bake in a but- 
tered tin one hour in a moderate oven, 


HoMINy CAKES, 

lngredients.—One teacupful of hominy, 

One pint of milk, 

Three eggs, 

Two tablespoonsful of, flour, 

Salt to taste. 
Soak the hominy five hours, and then bofl it until it 
will mash with a spoon. _Mash to a smooth paste 
through a colander, and add the milk, salt, eggs 
well beaten, and lastly the flour, . The flour should 
make a batter as thick as that for. buckwheat cakes. 
Bake on a hot griddle and serve ‘hot with honey. 
Butter each cake as it is taken from the griddle. 
Many like powdered spice and sugar, in equal parts, 
on hominy cakes. 


COCOANUT PIE. 
Ingredients.—One cocoanut, grated fine, 
Three potatoes, boiled and mashed, 
Two ounces of butter, 
One-half pint of milk, 
One-quarter pound of pulverized 
sugar, 
Three eggs. 
Stir the cocoanut and potatoes well together, add- 
ing gradually the milk, boiling hot. Stir the butter 
and half the sugar to a cream, and beat into the mix- 
ture; lastly, add the yolks of the eggs, beaten very 
light. Line a pie plate with puff paste, and fill with 
the mixture. Bake without upper crust till brown, 
and set aside to cool. Beat the whites of the eggs 
and remainder of the sugar to a stiff icing, Spread 
over the pie when cold, and set in the oven till a 
light brown. 


BREAD PUDDING, 
Ingredients—One pint of bread crumbs, 
Three ounces of butter, 
One pint of milk, 
Two eggs, 
Two ounces of sugar, 
One teaspoonful of rose water, 
One-half teaspoonful of extract of 
lemon, 
One-half pound of raisins. 
Boil the milk and butter together. Pour it boiling 
hot over the bread crumbs, cover closely, and set 
aside till cool. Add the eggs well beaten, sugar, 
flavoring. and raisins well floured, Bake in a but- 
tered dish. Serve with either hot or cold pudding 
sauce, or with sugar and cream, 
VOL. c.—30, 





FisH CHOWDER. 

lngredients.—Five pounds of cod-fish, 

Three onions, 

One-half pound of salt pork, 

One pound of crackers, 

One-half pint of milk, 

Salt and pepper. 
Cut the pork into very small strips, and put them 
in an iron pot. Fry slowly till crisp, being careful 
not to burn. ‘Add the onions, chopped fine, and 
let them brown five minutes, stirring constantly. 
Turn out on a plate. Wash the fish and cut it into 
large. pieces, Put a plate on the bottom of the 
kettle, and upon it alternate layers of fish, crackers, 
pork and onions, seasoning well with salt and pep- 
per. Turn in two quarts of boiling water, cover 
the kettle closely, and simmer gently over a slow 
fire for half an hour,. Pour in the milk.and boil ten 
minutes, Serve very hot in a soup tureen. It is 
an improvement to add fifty salt oysters with the 
milk. 


ASPARAGUS AND Ecos, 


Ingredients.—Cold, boiled asparagus, 

Six eggs, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Pepper and salt, 
Take any cold asparagus left from dinner; cut the 
tender part into. small pieces, and put them into a 
buttered dish. Break the eggs over without beat- 
ing, put the butter on in small lumps, and bake ina 
quick oven until the eggs are done. 


Youne CARROTs. 

Ingredients.—One dozen young carrots, 

Two ounces of butter, 

One onion, 

One teaspoonful of flour, 

One-half pint good soup stock, 

Pepper and salt. 
Scrape the carrots and let them lie half an hour in 
cold water. Chop the onions very fine, mix it with 
the flour, and brown in the butter, stirring slowly 
over a brisk fire. Stir in the stock, season with 
pepper and salt. When this boils, add the carrots, 
and boil very slowly till they are perfectly tender. 
They should be stirred frequently to prevent stick- 
ing. Serve with the gravy, very hot. 


SHORT BREAD. 

Ingredients.—Two pounds of flour, 

One pound of butter, 

One-half pound of sugar. 
Mix to a smooth paste with iced water, and roll out 
about half an inch thick. Cut into square cakes 
and pinch the edges, depressing the centre. Bake 
in a quick oven. When done put preserves or 
stewed fruit into each cake, 


BUTTER TAFFY, 
Ingredients —Two cups of sugar, 
One-half cup of vinegar, 
One cup of butter. 
Boil until it is brittke—pour on buttered pans to 
2001, 
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MARIETTE PUDDING. 
Ingredients. —One-half pound bread crumbs, 

One-half pound beef suet, * 

One-half pound brown sugar, 

Three lemons, 

Three eggs. 
Mix well, using grated rind and juice of the lemons. 
Boil in a bag two hours. Serve hot, with sweet 
Sauce, 

SPINACH. 

/ngredients.—One-half peck of spinach, 

One lemon, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

Salt and pepper, 

One tablespoonful of butter, 

Three eggs. 
Put the soda and some salt into a pot of water; 
when this boils add the spinach, and boil till very 
tender. Drain and chop fine. Mix the butter, salt, 
pepper and lemon juice, in asaucepan over the fire, 
and stir in the spinach, When hot, spread on thin 
toast, and on top put the eggs, poached, or boiled 
hard and cut in slices, as preferred. 


DELICIOUS PUDDING SAUCE, 
/ngredients.—Two large oranges, 
Two ounces of butter, 
One tablespoonful of flour, 
One-quarter pound of sugar, 
Two eggs. 
Pare off the skin of the oranges very thin, and boil 
in half a pint of water for five minutes. Melt the 
butter in a saucepan, and stir in the flour till it isa 
rich brown paste. Squeeze the juice of the oranges 
*into the sugar; strain in the water in which the peel 
has been boiled, add the eggs well-beaten, and stir 
over the fire till thick as cream. Add the butter 
and flour, and stir five minutes over the fire. Serve 
hot. 


MUTTON BROTH, 


/ngredients,—Neck of mutton, 
Four onions, 
Four turnips, 
Four carrots, 
Parsley, 
Flour dumplings, 


Pepper and salt, 
Two tablespoonfuls of rice. 


Cut the vegetables into pieces. Boil the mutton 
very slowly two hours; skim off all fat. Add the 
vegetables, rice and dumplings, and boil one hour 
slowly. Strain before serving, and serve meat ona 
separate dish with the vegetables around it. 


WHITE Soup. 


dngredients.—Knuckle of veal, 

Six quarts of water, 

Three tablespoonfuls of cream, 

One onion, 

One turnip, 

Three eggs, 

Salt and pepper, 

One-quarter pound of macaroni. 
Boil the veal six hours. Add the vegetables and 
macaroni all in small pieces, the pepper and salt. 
Beat the eggs very light, with the cream, and put 
into atureen, Over this strain the soup through a 


‘ieve, stir together briskly, and serve very hot. 





FISH CROQUETTES, 

Ingredients.—Two pounds of cold fish, 

One-quarter pound of butter, 

One tablespoonful of flour, 

One-quarter pint of milk, 

Pepper and salt to taste, 

Parsley, 

Grated nutmeg to taste, 

Two eggs, 

One teacup of bread crumbs, 

Lard. 
Mince the fish till very fine, carefully removing all 
bones and skin. Melt the butter in a saucepan and 
stir in gradually the four, and the milk boiling hot, 
pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a little chopped parsley. 
Stir this all over the fire until it thickens ; then add 
the fish. Stir ten minutes over the fire, and turn 
out on a dish to cool. Have the crumbs very fine, 
and the eggs well-beaten. Make the fish into balls 
and dip into the eggs, and then the crumbs. When 
all made up, dip each again into the egg and crumbs. 
Fry in boiling lard till brown, Serve very hot. 


CODFISH STEAKS. 


Ingredients,—Two pounds codfish, cut in steaks, 

One egg, 

One teacup of milk, 

Salt, 

Flour to make a thin batter, 

Lard. 
Wipe the fish on a coarse towel till dry. Mix the 
eggs, milk, flour and salt to a smooth batter. Into 
this dip each piece of fish. Fry in boiling lard toa 
rich brown. Serve with slices of lemon. 


BREAD AND BUTTER FRITTERS. 

Ingredients,—One-half pound of flour, 

One teaspoonful of butter, 

Two eggs, 

Lard, 

One-half pint of milk, 

Salt, 

Slices of bread, and marmalade or 


jam. 
Make a thin batter of the eggs, flour, milk and salt. 
Cut the bread intovery thin slices, butter each slice, 
spread with marmalade or jam, and double, pressing 
the edges close together. Dip each piece into the 
batter and fry till brown in boiling lard. Serve hot, 
powdering each fritter with sugar. 


RICE PUDDING WITHOUT EGGs. 

Ingredients —One-quarter pound of rice, 

Three pints of milk, 

Two ounces of butter, 

One-quarter pound of sugar, 

A little nutmeg, 

One teaspoonful of flavoring. 
Wash the rice and put it into a buttered dish with 
the milk, cold. Add other ingredients, and bake 
very slowly in a moderate oven three hours. 


TEA CAKES. 

Ingredients.—One cup of sour cream, 

One-half cup.of sugar, 

Two eggs, 

Two cups of flour, 

One teaspoonful of soda. 
Mix to a batter and bake jn small buttered tins ina 
very brisk oven—or in muffin rings on a well-greased, 
very hot griddle, Must bake quickly to be light. 
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HoME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


CASEMENT PUZZLE. 


The first horizontal and the first perpendicular 
lines spe!l] a word which is the name of a color. 
The second horizontal and the second perpendicu- 
lar lines spelladress. ‘The third horizontal and the 
third perpendicular lines spell one of the first names 
in history. The fourth horizontal and the fourth 
perpendicular lines spell the name of a shrill cry. 
Each word contains but four letters; each letter 
being represented by a star. 


PYRAMID PUZZLE. 
+ 
+ + +t 
St + b } 
‘REE & F 


FREE EEE EF 

The first is a word usually avoided by very polite 
people. 

The second is the name of a lady, 

The third means images formed by the mind. 

The fourth is what is always done by the fifth. 

The fifth is a friend, who is now before you. 

The centrals read downwards and across are 
carefully cultivated: by the fifth, which is the basis 
of this pyramid, as well as of many better things. 


AN HISTORICAL ELLIPSIS. 


ja” ict Aaa BS 
Supply the omissions in the above and find: 
A naval officer of the American Revolution, 
A naval officer of the War of 1812, 
A distinguished American author, 
A Vice-President of the United States. 
A marshal of the French Empire. 
A French Revolutionist. 


RUSTIC FRAME PUZZLE. 


Very many, and very bright; 
Very wholesome, and inclined to fight. 





| | 
he eo he 
| | 
i 
! | 
| 
| | 
| | 
— Wife > anim aie lo 
| | 
The stars which represent the intersections all 
stand for the same letter, which is a vowel. The 


perpendicular lines represent words of ten letters ; 
the horizontal words consisting of eight letters. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL SQUARE. 

The square is formed of five words, each of which 
consists of five letters. 

One of the diagonals reading downwards from 
left to right expresses a popular beverage. The 
other diagonal also reading downwards, but from 
right to left, signifies more than rude. i 

1. To change in tint or hue. 

2. A term frequently used in the science of 
arithmetic. 

3. The name of a girl,. 

4. At no time. 

5. One who governs, 


ENIGMA, 
I belong to the parson, but not to his wife; 
I am seen in his book, but not in his life, 
I belong to his gown, but not to his band ; 
I am seen in his nose, but not in his hand. 
I am part of his fork, but not of his knife, 
And I live in his love, but not in his strife. 


CHARADES, 
No. I. 
My first has two legs; my second has no legs, and 
my whole has many legs; because my first isa bird 
my second is a fish, and my whole an insect. 


No. 2 
My first is an animal, and my second is an ani- 
mal; my whole also is an animal—my whole being 
the bitter enemy of my first. 
NO. 3. 
My second is the principal object in my first, and 
is also my whole, which is an object of great 
notoriety. 


TRANSFORMATION. 

I fly up into the air, giving delight to thousands, 
and serve as a signal both of joy, dangerand triumph. 

Change my head, and I am a special department 
of the Custom house. 

Change my head again, and I am a term used in 
law. 

Change my head, and see a jewel. 

Change again, and I am part of a dress. 

Change my head again, and I am an opening 
into which anything else is fitted. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN APRIL 
NUMBER, 


Answer to Hour Glass Pussile. 
CO M32 & Fi: 


C O°M P E’E R 
S URGE 
ma o2 FE 
L 
A FT 
T.,&%.0.0 PP 
Cc O' R's BR Bs 


EXCULPATE 


Answer to Geographical Arrow, 
NAIR WN 


NEV AN N 
NEWLEBANON 
NEVtIN N 
NIJON 
Enigma, 


The letter M. 


Anagram, 
Nep-tune. 


Charade, 


No. 2. 
House-wife. 


Charade, 
No. 2. 
Cat-a-ract (cart), 


Transformation, 
On :-—Bon, con, don, son, ton, won, yon, 
O-ri-on ; on-i-on, 


An Omission, 
Centiped. 


Word Squares. 
No.°1. 
oO 


Z2zo<d > 
mane < 
nn 
7>>es Zz 


No, 2. 


H 


M 


Zouerw a 


Tr =e FF 
oa? BS 
Zouzs 








GAMES. 


THE MAGICAL MESSAGE. 

Two partners or colleagues are required for this 
game, who shall nave a perfect mutual understanding 
of the system of signs, which may, of course, be varied 
when necessary, to confuse the rest of the players. 

One of the. partners leaves the room, and the 
other who remains is provided with a walking stick, 
umbrella or staff, to serve as a magic wand, 

The company then select some word which the 

absent member is to guess. This player is then re- 
called, and the magician informs him that he is ex- 
pected to read by his secret power the word, which 
he (the magician) is about to write™upon the floor, 
The writing is then performed with great solemnity, 
and an abundance of flourishes intended to distract 
the attention of the audience from the real scheme 
of the piay, which is to inform the confederate. by 
furnishing each consonant by the first letter of each 
sentence, and the vowels by a certain number of 
taps with the wand or stick. 
’ Thus, if the word Godey should be chosen, the 
Magician might begin by saying with great import- 
ance :—*‘Give me your attention!’’ He will then 
pretend to write a word with great care, ending with 
four little distinct taps of his stick, which will rep- 
resent “o,” the fourth vowel of the alphabet. He 
will then very emphatically add: ‘“‘ Do notice what 
I write,” closing with two taps for the second vowel 
or “e."" Waving the wand with a great air of mys- 
tery, he may then exclaim: “You can now read 
that." In this manner the successive letters, 
G-o-d-e-y will be revealed to the colleague. 


THE BAKER, OR LOAVES IN THE OVEN. 

The children are ranged in Indian file according 
to size, the smallest child standing in front. Each 
player then passes his arms firmly around the waist 
of the person standing directly in front, thus mak- 
ing a strong chain. The leader of the game, who 
is known as the Baker, then passes up and down 
the line, making if possible some droll remarks as 
in imitation of a French or German baker, and 
touches each player with a stick, as if testing the 
condition of each loaf. The first or smallest loaf is 
finally decided to be done sufficiently brown, and 
the Baker endeavors to draw it out of the oven. All 
the other “loaves” resist as much as possible by 
preserving the chain, and when any link is broken 
the Baker carries off the “loaf” in triumph, places 
it to cool on a shelf, and returns to decide that the 
one next in order has also become done, and must 
be served in the same fashion. 


HUNT THE RING, 

A finger ring or small key is strung upon a piece 
of tape or twine sufficiently long to form a ring about 
which all the players may take their places. The 
ends of the tape are then firmly tied together. The 
Leader then assumes his place in the centre of the 
ring, while the rest of the company take hold of the 
tape with both hands, shifting the ring or key from 
one to another as cautiously as possible. When the 
Leader can detect the ring or key in the grasp of 
any one, that member must become the Leader 
in his stead, and serve until he finds the ring. 
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Our steel plate is another of those matchless 
sketches of Mr. Darley, representing Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’ poem of The Last Leaf, Anold man, 
who preserves the oddities of past generations in his 
dress and*habits, finds consolation in visiting the 
graves of departed friends. The children find mer- 
riment in his appearance, but withal struggle hard 
to preserve the outward signs of respect to the aged 
pilgrim. . 

In our mammoth colored fashion plate are given 
all the latest Paris fashions, and the new colors 
which are most popular for spring; the color on 
Fig. rst is an old color revived, and witich promises 
to be the rage this spring and summer, 

The diagram pattern is for a lady's jacket bodice ; 
the full size for this bodice is given, and it can be 
worn as a street jacket by young ladies who dislike 
outside wraps that do not show off their figures to 
advantage. 

We give in our pages of fashions, more if possi- 
ple, than our usual variety of street and house 
dresses for ladies, the beauty and style of which 
make each one a good model to copy; the popu- 
lar Redingote is also given, no outside wrap for 
some time being as popular as this now is. Bonnets, 
coiffures, and lingerie are given in variety ; and 
those mothers who are about preparing the spring 
and summer wardrobes for their little ones, will find 
in these pages whatever garment they desire. 

The music this month is a sacred piece, “ Flee as 
« bird,” and is very beautiful. 

Our colored novelty page is a design for a tidy to 
be worked in Java canvas; it is of two sweeps, the 
smallest one is ready with scraper to mount the lad- 
der and commence his work, while the larger one, 
with his broom, also looks as if he intended, as far 
as he was concerned, that the work to be done 
should be a success, 

The work department is full of all the latest styles 
of fancy work, among which is a beautiful design for 
a plush table cover, now so fashionable; a house- 


wife worked in crewels; basket for soiled linen, }- 


towel, drawn work and embroidery, and: many other 
designs. 

Our literary columns are fully up to their usual 
high standard ; our two serials increase in interest— 
we are daily receiving compliments in reference to 
them; there is also the usual rich variety of sketches 
and poems by popular and rising authors. 
eo -——_—_———_ 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, be- 
cause it is sweet and stops their stomach ache. 
Mothers like Castoria because it gives health to 
tne child and rest to themselves, and Physi- 
cians use Castoria because it contains no mor- 
phine or other narcotic property. 








ATLANTIC CITY. 

When the mild spring breezes are beginning to 
hint at the approach of the summer heat, the Amer- 
ican people, who seem to consider it an impossibility 
to remain in the crowded cities during June, July 
and August, look about them for the most healthful 
as well as the most pleasant resort for a summer 
holiday. Amid the many that offer attractions, it is 
now generally acknowledged that there is no one 
combining so many advantages as Atlantic City, the 
wondrous sea-side child of the Camden and At- 
lantic Railroad, 

It is within the memory of those who are far from 
being the “ oldest inhabitants,"’ that Absecom Beach 
was a locality little known, and still less counted as 
an attractive spot. Some féw sportsmen resorted 
to it for shooting or fishing, but they little dreamed 
of the busy city, the fashionable crowds that were 
soon to flock to the scene in search of pleasure or 
health, * 

It is to the Camden and Atlantic railroad enter- 
prise that these pleasure seekers and invalids owe 
the development of the beauties and advantages of 
this lovely seaside city, that has been so aptly called 
the “ Florida of the North.”” The managers of the 
road, with true liberality, bent all their energies to 
making the many advantages of the locality known, 
and as they were recognized, to offering every 
facility of travel to those seeking them, 

The great advantages of Atlantic City as a resort 
for invalids we have already dwelt upon in a previous 
article, but it is not out of place here to add the 
opinion of some of our best physicians. 

J. V. SHOEMAKER, M. D., 1031 Walnut street, 
Physician in charge of Pennsylvania Free Dis- 

nsary. 

“TI can cheerfully testify to the beneficial influ- 
ence exerted upon a large class of affections by the 
uniform temperature and fine air of Atlantic City. 
The facilities for the hot, cold, warm and tepid 
baths, are unsurpassed, and have here given great 
relief to a large number of sufferers‘-whom I have 
sent there at all seasons of the year."’ 

From R. J. Levis, M. D., N. W. Cor. Walnut 
and 16th Sts. Surgeon to the Pennsylvania Hospital 
and to the Jefferson College Hospital, 

‘I prefer Atlantic City to all other seaside health 
resorts. For the merits, general salubrity and dry- 
ness of atmosphere, accessibility, and excellent ac- 
commodation for patients during the winter and 
spring months, it is elsewhere ugequaled on our 
coast.” 

Joseru Lerpy, M. D., 1302 Filbert street, Prof. 
of Anatomy, University of Pa. 

“I am pleased to give my testimony as to the 
healthfulness of Atlantic City as a place of resort. 
I know of no place better adapted to invalids in 
general,” 

G. B. H. SWAYZE, M. D., 1828 Columbia avenue. 

** When our people learn the hygienic advantages 
of Atlantic City as a health resort, they will cease 
to go great distances for what may be obtained at 
their very doors,” 

WALTER F, ATLEE, M. D. 

“ I highly approve of sending invalids with certain 
diseases and disturbances to Atlantic City, and am 
glad often to be able to do so," 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate gives speedy ben- 
efit for night sweats of consumption, It strengthens 
the nerves and muscles, and promotes recovery, 
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HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT, 

Nothing adds so great a charm to a home as 
healthy growing plants ; they beautify and brighten 
the plainest, dreariest room, and if properly cared 
for, will flourish as luxuriantly in the cottage of a 
day-laborer, as in the costly conservatory of a 
millionaire. 

To some persons in out-of-the-way places, where 
even such common-place articles as earthen flower 
pots cannot be very easily procured, it may be in- 
teresting to know that plants generally grow deter 
in tin fruit or meat cans, than in earthen pots. The 
ordinary earthen flower-pots, being porous, permit 
the moisture to evaporate; and the earth becoming 
hot and dry, settles and cakes around the roots-of 
the plant, and thus it becomes sickly. When.tin 
cans are used, a hole should be bored in the bottom 
for drainage ; and before the plant is put in, a few 
bits of charcoal should be laid in under the earth 
which holds the root. These cans, when nicely 
painted by the amateur gardener, are quite orna- 
mental. The tall cans, about fifteen inches high, 
in which cooked cornbeef is sold, are very good for 
the purpose ; they are square with flattened corners. 
As they would be too deep for most plants, they are 
generally cut down—taking off about six inches— 
and the upper edge of the remaining part is cut in 
points (two inches long), which are bent outwards, 
thus making an odd and fancilful receptacle for a 
plant. The peculiarly shaped, corrugated gun- 
powder cans, may sometimes be procured from civil 
engineers; and these, when painted, make very 
pretty flower pots. Tin hand basins—those which 
are nicely shaped and rounded without rims at the 
bottom—when painted and hung by chains make 
evcellent and pretty hanging baskets; and tasteful 
trellises for ivy and other house plants can be made 
of hoop-skirt wire, which should be painted black 
or very dark green. See Figure 1. Take an old 
hoop-skirt,, throw it into a 
brisk ‘“‘ bonfire,” by means of 
which the covering of the 
wires will be burned off and 
the wire be found to have be- 
come annealed by this process, 
therefore pliable after it is 
cooled, The central rod of 
the trellis shown in Figure 1 
is of wood, with holes drilled 
in it. laterally, and through 
these the wire is passed back 
and forth. Where the wires 
meet, at points each side of 
this support, they are fastened 
together by means of’ very 
fine annealed wire wound over 
them like cord, and finally 
the whole is painted. 

Pretty covers for old and 
discolored flower-pots are 
made by folding paper fan- 
fashion, gumming the ends 
together, and running a col- 
ored zephyr through the flutes 
at the top, to keep it in shape. See Figure a, 

A fernery is a very satisfactory thing, and 


Fig. 1. 








can be made for a small sum. A square zinc- 
lined box six inches 
deep should be made to 
hold the earth; the sides 
of the box of..window 
glass; while the top, also 
of glass--pointed like the 
roof of a house—should 
be made so that it can 
be lifted off occasion- 
ally, to give the plants 
an airing. Though they 
require a great deal of 
moisture, and that which 
collects on the glass and 
runs down keeps them supplied so that a regular 
watering is not often needed, yet if fresh air is not 
admitted oncc in a couple of weeks mould will col 
lect, and the roots will become “sour.” Plants 
suitable for one of these ‘‘ Wardian cases,” as they 
are called, may be found in the woods, well covered 
with dead leaves, as late as December. It is best 
to take up sma// ferns, as they will grow rapidly un- 
der the glass, and the mitcheila with its red berries 
will look very pretty with them. ‘Gold thread "is 
a pretty plant for the purpose, und hepatica, as it 
will bloom towards spring. When the plants are 
set in their places, cover the roots with leaf mould 
aud then with the greenest mosses you can find ; 
atid your fernery will become a delight to your 
eyes, and constantly grow in grace and beauty. 
The common conch-shells, which are found on the 
New Jersey and Delaware beaches, make pretty 
hanging baskets. Each oneshould have three holes 
drilled in it, one for drainage, and one at each end 
for the wires by means of which they are suspended ; 
then, when three such shells—each containing a 
different plant—are hung together, the effect is ex- 
cellent. A Nautilus.shel] hung by wires and filled 
with sand, in which pressed fern leaves are placed, 
so that they will stand upright and look as if grow- 
ing, makes an exceedingly pretty winter ornament 
for a room when suspended ‘from a chandelier, or 
before a window, where the light will strke through 
the delicate leaves, and shimmer on the pearly shell- 
Ferns can be very easily pressed by merely placing 
them between newspapers and under weights, It 
is best to have two sets of papers, so the leaves may 
be taken out and placed between fresh ones every 
two days—if this is not done they will beeome dis- 
colored, and lose their bright green. If gathered 
too early in the season, ferns will turn black while 
pressing; after the middle of July is jenerally the 
best time to collect them, as by that time they 
become tougher and firmer, The long, trailing 
sprays of the Hartford fern are generally very diffi- 
cult to press, and many persons facilltate this pro- 
cess by running the vines through a clothes-wringer. 
Cut a number. of newspapers in strips six or eight 
inches wide, and lay them between two thin boards 
of the same width and length, then carry this with 
you into the woods and put the vines into your 
“long drawn net’ and odd book as you gather 
them, and you will have no trouble. Weights must 
be placed on this after you reach home, of course, 
E. B.C, 


Fig. 2. . 
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A TWO-STORY GOTHIC VILLA. 


DRAWN expressly for Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


The design is just finished under our superin- | piping. Well-finished, inside shutters throughout. 
tendence. It is solidly and substantially built | The cost, including all extra work and our fees, 
under our superintendence. _ It has fine limestone | was less than $8,500. 
cellar walls and base to principal floor. The| We endeavor to obtain maximum beauty at 
superstructure is bricks rubbed down and painted, | minimum expense in all of our designs. Built 
It is complete with plumbing, heaters and gas | for Mrs. A. Somerville, at Winchester, Va. 
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RESULTS OF VIVISECTION. 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS. 
PROF, MOTT SHOWS HOW PEOPLE ARE TAKING 
POISON IN THEIR DAILY FOOD—A PROLIFIC 
SOURCE OF DYSPEPSIA SCIENTIFICALLY DEM- 
ONSTRATED. 
From the New York Tribune. 

A series of highly interesting experiments with dogs has 
been lately made by Professor Mott, and in the Scientific 
American of February 7th, a detailed account is given. 
The disclosures are so unpleasant and startling, coming 
home as they do to every one, that we believe they should 
be given the greatest publicity, The effort Dr. Mott is 
making to purify our articles of kitchen use should receive 
the support of every thinking man and woman. There 
has been too much indifference on this subject—an indiffer- 
ence that has resulted in Americans earning the title of 
**a race of dyspeptics.”” Poison, year after year, is intro- 
duced into the stomach with a criminal disregard to con- 
sequences that is appalling. If every purveyor of domestic 
supplies will carefully consider the result of Dr, Mott's ex- 
periments, as detailed in the Scientific American, one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, of these evils will be cor- 
rected, 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCE AGAINST ALUM IN FOOD. 

Dr. Mott says: ‘“ The introduction of alum in flour, for 
various purposes, has been a trick of the baker for the past 
100 years. Fortunately for society, its introduction is lim- 
ited now to a few unscrupulous bakers. In England, 
France and Germany, it is an offense punishable by fine 
and imprisonment to use alum in any connection with 
articles of fodd, It should be so in America.” 

The Royal Baking Powder Company, of this city, a long- 
established corporation, celebrated for the absolute purity of 
their goods, some time ago com d a vig warfare 
against many of their competitors who were indulging in 
hurtful adulteration. The contest excited great interest in 
scientific circles, in which Prof. Angell, Dr. Mott and other 
leading iights took a very prominent part. The exper:- 
ments of Dr. Mott are a result of this discussion, and go to 
prove conclusively that the most dangerous adulteration 
that a community has to guard against is alum in baking 
powders. Inhis paper, the Doctor says; “It was with 
difficulty I found a suitable place to conduct the experi- 
ments so that the animals would not disturb the neighbor- 
hood ; but, through the courtesy of the Commissioners ‘of 
the Dock Department, I secured a shed on the premises, 
foot of Sixteenth Street and East River. This shed I had 
completely remodeled into a suitable house, having the 
dimensions of about 16x14x12 feet. Sixteen stalls were 
made inside, having the dimensions of 3%xax2% feet, 
The bottom of each compartment was covered with straw, 
making a pleasant bed for the dogs. I then secured 16 
dogs from the Pound, which were all carefully examined to 
see if they were in a perfect state of health. None but the 
strong, healthy dogs were selected. The breed, age, food, 
color and weight of every dog was carefully noted. Each 
dog was then confined to a stall and securely chained, and 
they all received a number from 1 to 16. I commenced my 
experiments on the gth of September, and finished Decem- 
ber 3. My assistant was with the dogs from morning until 
night, and never left the animals without first securely 
bolting and locking the dog-house. No stranger was 
allowed to enter the house unaccompanied either by my- 
self or my assistant, and the dogs never received a mouth, 
ful of food or anything else from any one except from my 
assistant or myself. I will now detail the result of my 
experiments ; 

“Dog No. 1.—Breed of dog, coach. Age 1 year. 
Health, perfect. Food, bread and crackers. Color, 
spotted black and white. Weight, 35 pounds, 

“To this dog,.on the morning of the gth of September, 
was given eight biscuits at 8:10 o’clock. The biscuits were 
made by myself as follows; One quart sifted flour, 20 tea- 











spoons alum baking powder, 2 cups water, 1 tablespoon 
butter ; 22 biscuits made, weighing 27 ounces ; time of bak- 
ing, 20 minutes, 

“ At 11:30, just three hours and twenty minutes, the dog 
was taken very sick, vomiting profusely; his vim and 
brightness of eye had departed, and he trembled consider- 
ably in his limbs.” 

Experiments were then made upon three dogs with bis- 
cuits containing only 10 teaspoonfuls of alum baking pow- 
der. The result indicated that some animals are more 
liable to yield to the effects of poi sub es than 
others are, When, on the other hand, three other dogs 
were fed with biscuits made with pure cream of tartar 
baking powder, no ill effects were experienced, They ate 
and ate with an evident relish, day after day, and even 
whined for more, 

It was next necessary to discover what effect alum has on 
the solvent power of the gastric juice. In order to obtain 
some pure gastric juice, a curious device was resorted to. 
Dr. Mott sent several dogs to Prof. Arnold, Medical De- 
partment of the University of New York, who inserted a 
small metallic tube directly through the skin and into the 
stomach of each one of them. When the dogs were in a 
perfectly healthy condition, Prof. Arnold sent to Dr. Mott 
some gastric juice, which was produced by tickling the 
lining of the stomach of the dogs with a feather or glass 
rod, which caused the gastric juice to flow out of the tube 
into a receptacle placed underneath the dog to receive it. 

Dr. Mott, aided by Prof. Schedler, then began some ex- 

riments with the four samples of gastric juice which he 
Rad received from Prof, Arnold, to discover the effect of 
the gastric juice in which alum had been dissolved upon 
fibrine, a white, very easily digested substance, having 
a basis of congulated blood. The fibrine was imperfectly 
digested, and the experiments were very important, as 
showing that alum can check the digestion so easily 
digested a substance as fibrine. They indicated, therefore, 
how dangerous it is to introduce these two salts into our 
stomachs, if we do not wish to excite indigestion and dys- 
pepsia. Further experiments showed that the digestive 

wer of the gastric = is entirely destroyed by alum, so 
ras its power of dissolving the more indigestible sub- 
stances, like the boiled white of an egg, is concerned, 

Dr. Mott then determined to learn whether alumina could 
be found in the various organs of the body if a dog was fed 
with hydrate of alumina. He found a considerable quantity 
of the stuff in the blood, liver, kidneys and heart. 

The Doctor goes on to describe the different symptoms 
exhibited by these dogs, as they passed through almost every 
phase of animal agony until they were left in a complete 
state of physical prostration. To those especially interested 
in the details of this subject, the article in the Scientific 
American supplement will give most complete information, 
and we will spare the sympathetic reader the account of the 
sufferings of these dumb brutes, 

Dr. Mott’s conclusions, after making these experiments, 
are of vital interest to every one who either makes or eats 
bread, and therefore concern all. 

“ These experiments,”’ said he recently, while speaking 
before the American Chemical Society, “‘ clearly demon- 
strate that the salts left in the biscuit when a cream of tartar 
baking powder is used are perfectly harmless, but when an 
alum baking powder is used are very dangerous ; for in every 
case where dogs were fed on biscuits made with such pow- 
ders the my ange made very sick, causing them to vomit 
prmeeny: all energy, and show weakness in their 

imbs,”’ 


It is a clear and triumphant corroboration of the assertions 
of the Royal Baking Powder Company, that entitles them to 
the gratitude and support of the community they are endeav- 
oring to protest. As they claim, and Dr, Mott has shown, 
bread made of alum is totally unfit for human or animal food. 
*Tis true in the bread of domestic consumption there may 
not be as large a proportion of baking ane oa as was inthe 
bread used by Dr. Mott, and that accounts for the fact that 
the symptoms in the reader are not so well defined as they 
were in the experiments in querer, How many there are 
of our immediate friends suffering from this evil, scientific 
investigation will alone reveal; but many a lingering and 
suffering invalid, with no defined idea of his trouble, can 
a trace it to its source by ss the use of alum 

wders, substituting some brand like the Royal Baking 

owder, whose manufacturers have a competent chemist in 
their exclusive employ, who rigidly analyzes every ingre- 
dient before its incorporation into their powder. The old cry 
of ‘‘ honesty being the best policy’’ may be worn threadbare 
but its truth will hold forever; and while adulterations 
short weights abound, it is a pl ¢ to see at least one in 
the trade strenuously endeavoring to give full weights and 


pure goods. 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havine had frequent application for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
Editress o* the Fashion Depariment. will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
eg the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ck. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which mack atone in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ood to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does not 

now. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, ave to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

‘No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of violet Chinese crape 
and Pekin satin and silk. The underskirt has the 
front breadth puffed, the whole skirt being edged 
with a box plaited ruffle. The overdress is double 
the upper apron being of the crape trimmed with 
fringe ; the lower one, of the Pekin. Basque bodice 
with vest at the upper part and revere of Pekin, it 
is fastened at the waist with several buttons, open 
below with a puffed piece underneath and fastened 
with loops and ends. Bonnet of violet straw, trim- 
med with feathers and satin ribbon, lined inside 
with shirred satin, 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of blue silk made in the 
princess shape, low corsage and short sleeves, the 
skirt is trimmed with four knife plaitings. Drapery 
over the skirt of white satin de Lyon, made to fall 
in a very long train in the back, with roses scattered 
over it, bouquets of roses and foliage lomp the skirt 
up. Berthe of white lace with roses between, 
Hair arranged in chatelaine braids fastened by a 
large bouquet of roses. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of wood-brown camel's 
hair. It is made with two skirts, the lower one 
trimmed with a plaited ruffle headed with a band 
of India cashmere in bright colors; the same edges 
the overskirt. Coat of the cashmere colors, the 
edge trimmed with fringe. Collarette of white 
lace and jabot coming down to the waist. Hat of 
chip, the color of dress, trimmed with a bird and 
long feather to correspond in colors with the coat. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of pink silk made in the 
princess shape, with bodice cut V shape, and elbow 
sleeves. The skirt has three draperies upon it of 
striped silk and satin gauze edged with Mechlin 
lace, a plastron of lace up the front of skirt with 
large ribbon bows between it; ribbon bows also 
loop the skirt at intervals. The trimming on bod- 
ice sleeves and upper part of skirt is composed of 
white crape embroidered with roses, and edged 
with Mechlin lace. 





Fig. 5.—-Walking dress of navy blue, and pale 
blue silk and damassé. The dress is of the navy 
blue silk trimmed around the skirt with ene box 
plaited ruffie,.and up the front breadth with alter- 
nate puffs,and ruffles of the two shades, The 
drapery across the front and in the back is of the 
Damassé of the lighter shade, fastened in front by 
loops and ends of ribbon. The bodice is trimmed 
to appear like a square neck with a puff, collar of 
the damassé. Straw bonnet trimmed with feathers 
and flowers. 

Fig, 6.—Suit for child of four years made of 
Prussian blue chally, the dress is cut gored so as to 
represent a coat, is trimmed with satin, and can 
have a pique dress underneath or not, as the wishes 
of the mother may decide. White chip hat bound 
with velvet of the same shade as dress and long 
white feather. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Scarf for the neck of black lace, worked 
with cashmere colors, and finished on the ends with 
fringe of the various colors. 

Fig. 2 and 3.—Front and back, view of ladies’ 
walking dress composed of caroubier satin, and 
gray wool chevoit. The skirt is kilted satin, the 
overdress and jacket of the chevoit; the overdress is 
draped at the sides. Jacket bodice, fastened at 
the sides over a satin vest likewise kilted. Narrow 
sleeves, trimmed to the elbow with plaited satin. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress for girl of twelve years, 
made of cotton faille Severs blue with bouquets of 
pink flowers over it. The dress is made with an 
underskirt trimmed with three plaited ruffles, and a 
polonaise looped very high, White chip hat 
trimmed with blue ribbon and pink roses. 

Fig. 5.—Lady's glove of black kid, feather- 
stitched with fine silver cord; and ornamented with 
three rows of silver lace, from beneath which the 
kid is cut away. 

Fig. 6 and 7.—Front and back of afternoon dress 
of moss green silk, and woolen brocade, moss green 
and blue. The skirt is kilted and bordered with 
satin plaitings. The upper skirt, is tied at the right 
side, shows at the hip a brocade panier, it is much 
draped and falls in puffs in the back and is mixed 
with brocade. Basque bodice of the brocade form- 
ing in the back a long plaited habit basque, it has 
satin plaiting upon the hips, and a gathered half 
vest of satin, , 

Fig. 8.—Mourning jewelry and lingerie chate- 
laine, of jet beads, with a hook, on which is sus- 
pended a watch, 

Fig. 9.—Cuff, of crépe lisse and white lace, to 
match. Fig. 13. 

Fig. 10,—Peasant fichu of black illusion with a 
pleated ruffle trimming it. 

Fig, 11.—Fichu of white erépe, black crépe, and 
black blonde. On the fichu are: placed two pleat- 
ings of black crépe, two of white, and a piece of 
pleated white blonde between the two. A coquillé 
of white crépe covered with blonde makes the jabot 
and a bias of white crepe to fasten it, 

Fig. 12.— Cuff to match Fig. 11. 

Fig. 13.—Flat collar of crépe lisse. The collar is 
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of festooned crépe, with deep flat points of narrow 
white lace under the festoons, The lower part is 
of pleated crépe lisse. White lace under this pleat- 
ing. 

Fig. 14.—Walking dress made of nut brown silk, 
with ruffles embroidered in colors trimming the two 
skirts. Redingote of écru cloth, trimmed with a 
narrow binding of narrow brown satin, and brown 
wood buttons. Ecru chip bonnet trimmed with 
brown satin and bird. 

Fig. 15.—Walking dress of pongee and damassé, 
the front of skirt is made entirely of the pongee, 
the back of the damassé, the jacket is of the da- 
massé with plaitings of the pongee between the 
points in back. White chip bonnet trimmed with 
cashmere colors, ribbon, and feather, 

Fig. 16.—Fashionable mode of arranging the hair 
composed of puff, short curls and waved ban- 
deaux. 

Fig. 17.—Small Frisette for the front of head. 

Fig. 18.—False chignon, two plaits are crossed 
on the neck with a bow above it. Three little cres- 
cents in the plaits. 

Fig. 19.—Waved curls; it is impossible to know 
they are false, being on tulle over silk, looking ex- 
actly like the head. 

Fig. 20.—Evening coiffure, the back hair is curled 
and falls on the back; it is fastened near the neck 
with a bow of ribbon. The bands are crossed on 
the neck forming two curls, which are raised to the 
back of the head, where they are fastened with an 
ornamental pin. 

Figs. 2x and 22.—Jet pin and earring. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Front and back view of dress 
for child of three years, made of wool damassé pale 
blue and écru. The front is gored, the back laid 
in box plaits, Collar, cuffs, pocket, and strap in 
back are trimmed with écru lace. 

Fig. 25.—Walking dress for a girl of ten years 
made of mummy cloth in cashmere colors. It is 
made with a plain skirt and polonaise, looped up 
with different colored ribbons. White chip hat 
trimmed with different colored ribbons and feather, 

Fig. 26.—Sailor suit for boy, made of white flan- 
nel braided with navy blue. Sailor hat of white 
straw, blue ribbon. 

Fig. 27—Hat of black chip trimmed with old 
gold satin, feather and jet ornament. 

Fig. 28.—Tuscan straw bonnet with gay colors 
run through it, trimmed with black lace worked with 
bright colors and a bird of bright plumage. Satin 
strings. 

Fig. 29.—Brown chip bonnet trimmed with 
feather satin and owls head, 

Fig. 30.— Violet straw bonnet, trimmed with satin 
of two shades, shaded feathers and white lace 
satin strings. 

Fig. 31.—Fashionable mode of trimming dress 
sleeve, with folds of satin, damassé and ribbon 
bow. 

Fig. 32.—Fashionable mode of trimming dress 
sleeve, with plaited lace and satin folds. 

Fig. 33.—Evening coiffure, arranged in puffs and 
baw, with loose braid flowing in back, wreath of 
flawers in front. 

Figs. 34 and 35.—Front and back view of ladies 





dress made of blue wool goods and damassé, The 
lower skirt is trimmed with three narrow plaitings 
witha deep bias band of the damassé above them 
in front. The overskirt is trimmed with one plait- 
ing. The basque is added of the damassé, collar 
and cuffs of it. 

Fig 36.—Scent bottle of cut crystal, with bronze 
stopper set in silver, and suspended from the waist 
with an ornamental silver chain. 

Fig. 37.—Jet hatchet to ornament the hair or a 
bonnet, 

Fig. 38.—Pearl earring. 

Fig. 39.—Coiffure for a young girl, plain in front, 
hanging in loose puffs and bow in back. 

Fig. 40.—Dress for young lady made of figured 
and plain foulard silk. The underskirt is of the 
figured with narrow plaited ruffle of the plain edging 
it. The overdress of the plain, jacket of the figured 
trimmed with plain, 

Fig. 41.—Dress for young lady made of cotton 
goods plain lilac, and trimmed with the same goods 
in cashmere colors. The underskirt is trimmed 
with a pleated ruffle, the overdress with a band of 
the figured, The vest and trimming of basque are 
also of the figured. 

Fig. 42.—Passementerie ornament for dress or 
cloak, 

Fig. 43.—Sailor suit for boy of four years made 
of navy blue cloth trimmed with white braid. Straw 
hat. 

Fig. 44.—Dress for girl of five years made of 
white pique, and trimmed with embroidered ruffling. 

Fig. 45.—Highland suit for boy of seven years, 
made of green and blue plaid cloth, plaid stockings, 
straw hat. 

Fig. 45.—Suit for boy of three years, made of 
écru camel's hair, cut gored with skirt set on in 
back in box plaits. It is trimmed with brown velvet 
and ribbon bows. Straw hat trimmed with brown 
velvet. 

Diagram pattern of jacket bodice for lady. Our 
pattern will make up a useful traveling or dress 
bodice. It consists of five pieces, half of front, 
half of back, collar, sleeve and pocket. It is 
double breasted, and the buttons may be either 
metal or the same as the jacket. The skirt is kilt 
plaited 'g the knee and the overskirt is draped as a 
panier. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MAY, 

There is a very decided tendency this spring to a 
return to comparative simplicity in street costumes, 
This simplicity, however, appears rather in the cut 
and make of dresses than in the materials of which 
they are composed. These materials are generally 
a plain, self-colored woolen fabric, combined witha 
fancy armure or other figured tissue; either all wool 
or wool and silk, in tiny brocaded or floriated pat- 
tern, and in various but alternated shades of color, 
A favorite combination is that of a small pattern in 
old gold or orange color over a bronze or dark blue 
ground, with some self-colored material in plain 
dark green or blue. The basque bodice, or coat, 
are the favorite styles for bodices, while the dress is 
made very plain, with herhaps merely a fluted or 
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hollow pleated flounce around the bottom. This 
coat is made of the figured material, with facings, 
collar and pocket flaps of the plain material, of 
which the skirt is made entirely. Occasionally a 
bias band of the same material is put on, by way of 
heading, to the trimming around the bottom of the 
skirt. A second skirt is sometimes worn with the 
basque bodice, but it is made very simply, without 
any trimming but a few rows of stitching ‘or a bias 
band of fancy material. 

A neat and pretty costume is of peacock blue 
cashmere, The basque bodice has a square plastron 
of silk and satin striped Pekin of two shades of the 
same blue ; below this plastron it is double-breasted, 
and fasted with a double row of enamel gilt buttons. 
At the top the bodice is finished by a plain turn- 
down square collar of the cashmere. The sleeves 
are tight, rounded off, and open at the bottom, 
with a fluting of the Pekin, The back is slit open 
twice, and pleated in three hollow pleats, Asecond 
skirt is of plain cashmere draped in curved pleats 
in front, and a full tournure at the back, over an 
underskirt, trimmed round the bottom with a deep 
fluting of the striped Pekin. 

The same pattern looks well in beige material, 
with seal brown Pekin, or in bronze chally, with 
myrtle green brocaded or floriated silk. 

A visting dress is of fancy silk, in stripes of two 
shades of brown, brocaded with a tiny pattern in 
old gold color; the dress is princess shaped at the 
back, being continued into a short train, draped up 
with enormous bows of plain noisette brown satin, 
over an under train of plain brown silk. In front 
the bodice is finished in a peak; and the skirt is of 
shirred brown silk, divided by three pleated scarfs 
of the brocaded silk, which are crossed over it, and 
finished at the bottom with a fluting. Small collar 
of brown silk, tight sleeves, with band and fluting of 
brown silk. 

Another very elegant visiting dress is of Russian 
gray India cashmere, and gray silk brocaded with 
tinted blue flowers. The toilet consists of an under- 
dress of cashmere, and a habit or coat of the bro- 
caded silk. The entire dress is arranged into deep 
but not very full puffings, divided one from the 
other by treble rows of shirring, except at the back, 
where it is trimmed with two scarfs drape@ and in- 
tersected around the bottom there is a narrow 
fluting. The coat is trimmed around the neck 
with a deep square turned down collar, below 
which it remains widely open, showing the puffed 
and shirred bodice of the under dress, with deep 
facings, trimmed like the collar with a very narrow 
fluting of plain gray satin; at the waist it is crossed 
over and fastened with a double row of three but- 
tons ; the basque is squared off, then continued into 
a long, narrow lappet on either side, edged with a 
satin fluting. Behind the coat has one basque, 
separate from the side lapels, and turned up on 
either side in pointed revers, fastened down with 
buttons. The same narrow fluting of gray satin is 
continued around the edges of this basque. The 
coat sleeves, very tight, of the brocaded silk, have 
a deep facing formed of five small puffings and 
fluted edgings of gray satin. 

Dark shades still continue tobe more fashionable 





for general wear than light ones. Dark marine 
blues, brownish reds, dark dull greens and reddish 
purples are the most fashionable tints. In many in- 
stances a soupcon of old gold or reddish orange 
color lightens them up. 

Violet is also a fashionable color this spring, and 
that in all its shades, from the color of an iris to the 
soft hues of the Parmese violet and the Persian lilac, 
It is a sweet and lovely color in itself, but very 
rarely becoming to the complexion. For evening 
wear it must be of a pinkish tint, or else it is not at 
all pretty by gaslight. 

At a late wedding the bridesmaids’ dresses were 
of lilac Indian cashmere and silk armure, The 
skirts were kilted around the bottom. A second 
skirt opened over the first with facings of the armure 
silk, draped at the back with clusters of loops of 
satin. The bodices were made cuirasse fashion, 
packed in front, and with a postillion basque behind, 
all bound around with armure silk; they were 
trimmed with draperies of armure silk arranged in 
the shape of a fichu, finished with a bow of satin 
and edge around the throat with a ruche cf silk 
tulle, The tight sleeves, with armure silk facings, 
were finished with a similar ruche. Bouquets of 
white roses were fastened near the left shoulders, 

The favorite style of mantle this spring is the 
mantilla rather than the paletot. The mantlet, in 
the shape of a cape behind, fastened close to the 
waist by ribbons sewn on inside and tied in front, 
and falling in square or pointed lappets in front, is 
one of the most fashionable mode!s. The materials 
are black cashmere, gros grain silk or Sicilienne ; 
the trimming, waved silk or crimped braid fringe, 
beaded passementerie or brocaded galloons, em- 
broidery, lace, or satin. 

In the way of jackets the most popular model is 
the sportsman’s jacket, rather short, half-fitting be- 
hind, loose in front, with square basques, a quantity 
of pockets of all shapes and sizes, and a profusion 
of fancy buttons, They are made of light cloth, are 
either double or single breasted, and have a deep 
collar and revers, 

Then another popular style is the English shape. 
They are mostly skirted coats, with the horizontal 
seams which joins the waist and skirt directly at the 
waist line instead of below it. They are of medium 
length, as they are intended for general wear and 
not for dress occasions, The front$ are double- 
breasted, yet the revers collar comes quite close to 
the throat; and the novel feature of these coats is 
the curved front of the skirts, instead of the cut 
away bias slope worn last year. The back is quite 
closely fitted by a short side form, is open in the 
middle seam below the waist, is folded or has a 
lapel in the other seams, has square pocket flaps on 
the waist line, and two large buttons in the side 
form seams, These details, it will be seen, are ex 
actly those of a gentleman’s morning coat, and the 
edges are finished with machine stitching, or else 
turned up and faced like masculine garments. The 
cloth used is chevoit and English homespun of light 
qualities in small checks and narrow stripes of light 
tan shades, coachman’s drab, snuff brown and 
pearl gray. These light colors are very much more 
worn than black and dark blue jackets, and are 
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worn with dresses of almost any color. Large 
smoked pearl buttons with eyes in the centre are 
used upon these jackets, 

The genuine Chinese crapes, like those in Can- 
ton crape shawls, are imported this season in all 
colors to combine with silk or satin for elegant cos- 
tumes; they comly in pate tints, and in coachman’s 
drab, keliotrope, and black; they make a very ele- 
gant and serviceable dress, but expensive, as they 
cost from $2.25 per yard upwards, and are very 
narrow. 

A novelty is the summer satin De Lyon, which is 
almost transparent, and may be classed among thin 
goods. The surface is lustrous, and as closely 
woven as if twilled, and will make up very hand- 
somely in combination with heavy satin, 

Soft figured silks are uscd to combine with the 
Chinese crapes; they have very quaintly contrasting 
colors arranged in the design; thus cream color 
wiJl have Japanese blue and bronze figures, a cie/ 
blue ground will have brown and écru figures, and 
old gold will be strewn with pale blue. 

Wool grenadines come in pretty designs of bars 
that look like hem-stitching, and in many lace pat- 
terns, these come in all the light and dark shades 
worn as well as black. 

The fine dressy grenadines that have a great deal 
of silk in them are made to have a lustre of satin, 
and are usually brocaded and have lace-like pat- 
terns. Sometimes only one stripe is brocaded, 
while that next it has lace like effect; other pat- 
terns have large detached figures, flowers, or feath- 
ers. Great oval lozenge-shaped satin figures are 
strewn on lace-like grounds and polka dots are in 
the square open meshes, 

The handkerchief dresses this spring are much 
pretiier than those worn last summer. Instead of 
the gay bandana plaids of Madras cloths, they are 
now made of Scotch ginghams, woven in handker- 
chiefs that have the centre plain and of a single 
quiet color, while the gay striped border is of some 
color that contrasts prettily with it, These hand- 
kerchief squares are all woven in a piece, and re- 
quire twenty to make a costume, Very coquettish 
costumes are made of these for mornings at summer 
resorts. For instance, one of blue handkerchiefs 
bordered with pink has a Tallien overskirt opening 
on the left of the front, from the belt down, to show 
three wide pleated flounces, each bordered on the 
lower skirt; the back of the overskirt is then prettily 
draped, The waist is a pleated and belted basque. 
There is a large box pleat in the middle with three 
side pleats on each side of it; this in back and 
front alike. In making it up the handkerchiefs are 
so arranged that the bordered part passes around 
the waist line, and makes the figure lcok prettily 
tapered. The collar is a deep sailor square at the 
back, and this with the cuffs is made of the border, 
A white canvas belt, not more than an inch wide, 
with a leather buckle, is worn with such waists. 
The parasol is of the blue handkerchiefs with pink 
silesia lining, and the chip round hat is trimmed 
with forget-me-nots and roses, 

For summer wraps there are small round pelerine 
capes made of many rows of pleated black thread 
lace, with jet insertion between the rows, and jet 





fringe on the edge. A stylish novelty is the black 
grenadine scarf mantle, with its Medicis ruffs of 
lace around the neck and about the shoulders; jet 
fringe edges the shell-like lace trimming at the waist 
line behind, and the fronts have long pointed ends, 
and are tied at the waist by a bow of satin ribbon, 
Spanish lace scarfs, two and a half or three yards 
long and about a yard wide, are imported to wear 
in the picturesque fashions of Spanish women, 
There are also small fichus of black Spanish lace, 
and many three cornered wraps like small mantles, 
as well as the familiar three cornered shawls of 
larger size. 

China crape scarfs, large enough for mantles, are 
shown covered with embroidery. They come in 
black, plain and pale colors, the embroidery being 
done in gay colors representing natural flowers and 
foliage, done in the long stitches of India needle 
work, 

Among the many pretty novelties for summer 
wear are round hats, scarf mantles, and fans of 
white muslin trimmed with lace. The hats are of 
most picturesque shapes with soft crowns, not lined, 
and indented brims shaped by wires, and covered 
with open work embroidery, imitating the Irish point 
lace. A cluster of large flowers and a few knots of 
satin ribbon complete the trimming. India muslin, 
organdy, and the glossy silk muslins are used for 
these hats; some are also made of the black muslin, 
trimmed with open work and a cluster of yellow 
buttercups, daisies, or perhaps a sunflower. 

The white muslin mantle is in scarf shape, and is 
much larger than those worn last summer. It is 
shaped at the shoulders to make it fit properly, and 
the wide ends hang almost to the feet in front. It 
is trimmed with many rows of lace, either Langue- 
doc or Breton. 

The new feather fan is in Spanish style, and con- 
sists of three very long and full ostrich feathers, 
mounted in a slender fan and fastened by satin rib- 
bon bows. Two pale blue plumes, with one of rose 
color between them, makes a beautiful fan; and 
others are composed of two black feathers with a 
yellow one in the middle, They are worn sus- 
pended from the waist by a chatelaine of satin rib- 
bon of the most conspicuous color in the fan. 

For the street are square beaded collars, either of 
jet or rainbow beads, with a full fraise of black lace 
above them. Black Spanish lace. scarfs are revived 
for wearing close about the throat like a muffler 
outside warps. For ladies, whose complexions 
allow the use of a great deal of white muslin, scarfs 
of India mull trimmed with lace are worn; also 
square handkerchiefs with hems of hemstitching 
around them, Brunettes, and all ladies with sallow 
complexions, use the écru-tinted muslins, and laces 
that look as if they had been dipped in coffe, or else 
they confine themselves to the black neck wear, 
that is always stylish and nearly always becoming. 

Persian veiling is the novelty for veils this spring, 
It is black net of very fine quality, edged with 
Persian colors, given by India embroidery, or else 
by rainbow beads. It is quite narrow and is worn 
as a mask veil, or else as the long scarf veil that 
crosses behind the head, and is tied in a great bow 
under the chin, 
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Ne / collarettes of lace for the house have a large 
squaie-vornered collar of lace turned over in the 
back, and Dove this is a fraise quite high about the 
neck, while in iront ‘sa large irregular bow in Direc- 
torie style. Ivory white satin is tied in tiny white 
bows, one of which rests on one corner of the lace 
collar, and another is put in front at the throat. The 
large size and the irregular look of these Directorie 
bows make up their style. When they are worn, 
they make the simplest toilette look dressy, and 
they do away with the need of elaborate trimming 
on the waist of the dress. The new French break- 
fast caps are in most varied shapes. The Fanchon 
is again used, and is universally becoming. The 
novelty, however, is a muslin drapery at the back. 
shaped like a Spanish veil, and with ends crossing 
in front below the chin, Flowers in small clusters 
and fringed satin ribbons trim the dainty Fanchon 
of lace. Sometimes dark red satin and cream color 
are most effectively combined in the trimming ; and 
again there are three large crushed roses across the 
top, two of which are dark red with a creamy tea 
rose in the centre. 

The New white Hamburg embroideries for trim- 
ming summer dresses for children, are in the open 
designs known as English work. Compasses, stars, 
wheels, diamonds, squares, palms, arabesques and 
Greek borders are all made in the newest edgings 
and insertions, and to vary these are both architect- 
ural and floriated patterns, with arches, columns, 
and borders, made up of tiny open squares, like 
hemstitching and revere work, When thick work 
is used, the polka dot pattern prevails in heavy 
raised work, with merely a scalloped edge. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD. 


In everything that is done, no matter how trivial, 
it should never be forgotten that there is a right 
and a wrong way of doing it. The writing of a 
note or letter, the wording of a regret, the prompt 
or the delayed answering of an invitation, the neglect 
of a required attention, all betray to the well-bred 
the degree or the absence of good-breeding. Inno 
respect is this more manifest than in the maner of 
salutation. “A bow,” says La Fontaine, “is a 
note drawn at sight. You are bound to acknowl- 
edge it immediately, and to the full amount.” Ac- 
cording to circumstances it should be respectful, 
cordial, civil, or familiar, Between gentlemen, an 
inclination of the head, a gesture of the hand, or 
the mere touching of the hat, may be sufficient rec- 
ognition. In the case of a lady, however, the hat 
must always be lifted from the head. In smoking, 
be prompt to remove the cigar before raising 
the hat. A well-bred person instinctively, as it 
were, bows the moment he or she recognizes an 
acquaintance, at the instant of the first meeting 
of the eyes. By the laws of good society every- 
where, any one who has been introduced to you, 
or to whom you have been introduced, is entitled 
to this mark of respect. Many people hesitate 


to bow, from the fear that this. act of recognition 
should entail a calling acquaintance. But this isa 
mistake, and neglecting to bow is looked upon as an 





indication of defective education and want of the in- 
stincts of refinement. Never fail toreturn a bow, even 
if the person who has bowed should be unknown to 
you, The more cultivated persons are, the more 
prompt they will be found in such civilities. For it 
may be assumed that the one who bows either 
knows you or has mistaken you for some one else. 
In either case return the bow. Probably it will be 
discovered that the mistake has occured from some 
forgetfulness on your part, or from the resemblance 
which may exist between yourself and some one else. 
The bow costs nothing, and to withhold it, if not 
attributed to rudeness, may be open to misconstruc- 
tion. There is no one whose good will is not worth 
having, and no act of courtesy, no kindness, is ever 
entirely thrown away. It is customary for a gen- 
tleman walking with a lady to return any bow made 
to her; even though the person bowing be a perfect 
stranger. Young persons often wait for the recog- 
nition of the elder, having been erroneously in- 
formed that they should wait for their elders to bow 
first. But the introduction that eatitles one to rec- 
ognition having once been made, it is the duty of 
the younger person to recall himself to the rec- 
ollection of the elder person, if there should be 
much difference in age, by bowing at each time of 
meeting until the recognition becomes mutual. As 
persons advance in life they look for these atten- 
tions on the part of the young, and it may be, in 
some instances, that it is the only way in which the 
young have in showing their appreciation of cour- 
tesies extended to them by the old or middle-aged. 
Persons who have large circles of acquaintance 
often confuse the faces of the young whom they 
know, with the familiar faces which they meet and 
do not know, and from frequent errors of this kind 
they fall into the habit of waiting to catch some 
look or sign of recognition. Only persons with a 
limited number of acquaintances, can be expected 
to remember the faces and names of all who have 
been introduced to them; and no man or woman, 
of whatever degree, possessing culture and self-re- 
spect, should pass knowingly an acquaintance with- 
out a salutation, unless that person has forfeited the 
claim which an introduction imposes. Should any- 
one really wish toavoid a bowing acquaintance with 
a person who has once been properly introduced, 
he may do so by looking aside or dropping the 
eyes, as the person approaches ; for if the eyes meet 
the recogniticn ought to follow. Gentlemen who 
are driving are often embarrassed by bowing ac- 
quaintances. It is necessary to keep a tight hold 
upon the reins, and this becomes difficult if the hat 
is raised, ‘To obviate this, some have adopted the 
custom of recognizing a lady by lifting the whip to 
the hat, but the better way is to incline the head 
without touching the hat or raising the hand at all. 
Our ideas of what constitutes politeness in such 
points are entirely controlled by custom; and if it 
were an understood thing that gentlémen who are 
driving are not expected to take off their hats, the 
simple inclination of the head, a trifle lower, pev- 
haps, than when the hat is lifted, would soon be 
accepted as “ good form.”’ It certainly seems more 
respectful than raising the whip; and it.may indeed 
be not thought amiss. FASHION, 
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